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Your Name 


for My Vacation Offer on a 
Williams Piano or Grafonola 


A PERSONAL 
WORD 


For more than halfa centu’ 
our concern has preached qual- 
ity and since we n building 

nos our constant endeavor 
as been to produce the sweet- 
est toned pianos possible, and 
Williams pianos have sung their 
way into the homes and ‘See 
of music-loving people every- 
where, e are now selling 
pianos and organs direct from 
our factory to the grandchil- 
dren of those with whom our 
president and founder had deal- 
ings nearly sixty years ago. 


WeNeed No Salesmen 


But Trust Each Other Reliable 
Our direct-from-factory deal- 


ngs with you are absolutely You know, as I know, that home is not quite 
= There is noagent | complete without a piano and nothing can fill , Buin 
tell your neigh bors about your | the place of it, the noblest of all musical instru- : 
private affairs. When youadopt | ments. It’s not a question with you music , 
a Williams piano as a member | lovers as to whether or not you want a piano, 
but rather which piano you want and how 


of your family we consider it 
our duty to sacredly guard your r ° : 

i i you can get it at the right price and on most 
convenient terms. 


interests in every way—anc be- 
sides —thit’s good business — 
for 50,000 satisfied, enthusiastic 
customers and friends are the . * 
best possible advertisement. I Give You a Free Trial 
You readers of this publi- 

cation may have a sweet-toned ay 
Williams shipped direct to your 
homes for free trial entirely at 


with pictures, factory prices and easy terms. 


your own home. 
of our easy terms or you may name your own terms, 
and we will pay you for your trouble. 


The Old 





Year by year we are setting 
our standards higher, making 
better pianos, giving our cus- 
tomers more value for their 
money, and making it easier for 








ev home, n 4 ? : |__| 
modent it be, Ra. BW my expense. You may have it . i 
lasting y that springs irom | for a month, compare it with 4 | ie 
k, * K arustic | the finest. pianos in the homes (GELS 
Send me your name and let us | Of your friends, have the best LS . 
get acquainted. pianists of your town play on it, SS 
H. B. WILLIAMS and examine the musical parts. Wa 
Vice-President Then, if you are absolutely 
satisfied that it is one of the 
very best finished , sweetest toned and most satisfactory pianos 
you ever saw or heard you may keep it at the factory price and 
—_ 
Name Your Own Terms - 


andif you do not care to spare the ready money, you may 
ay me monthly, quarterly, or yearly by post-office order or 
ank draft and I will furnish the stamped envelopes for your 
remittances. Noone need know about your private arrange- 
ment with us. And to make it still easier for you, I will take : 
your old organ or piano and allow you all you say it is worth 


at a fair valuation. 
How We Save You $100 


By acting as your own agent and dealing directly with us—the makers—you are 
entitled to the factory price, which saves you the middle dealer’s profit and ex- 
pense — about $100 — and besides, you get our binding 25-year factory warrant 


H. B. which promises to replace at our expense any of the musical parts which may 
WILLIAMS Sp ever prove defective. The Williams warrantis made toprotect You. Many 
. a warrants are so worded as to protect the manufacturer only. 
ae >, 2000 Letters from Williams Owners 
“a ‘g To prove to you that the Williams is one of the sweetest toned, 
WILLIAMS ©, longest lived, and most satisfactory pianos ever made— that it is as 


PIANO AND 0, suitable for the sunny South as the frigid North — the moist sea 
ORGAN COMPANY, “o coast as the breezy mountain country — that the grand old Wil- 
14 W. Washington Street ? liams stands long hard journeys and arrives in perfect condition, 
Dept. 80 Chicago, Ill. ©, We have compiled a book of interesting letters from two thou- 
# sand Williams owners representing every State in the Union. 
Without obligating me in any way, Q®, Many of these letters are from customers who have 
send full particulars of your Teachers 0, given Williams pianos the convincing test of 


Introductory Offer with Free Catalog and <P. : 
Book of 2000 Letters, Tp years — ranging up to a quarter of a century. 


I weuld libet hecetoleg ebout, a Pe Oe 2 Send for this book — it’s free. 
w —Piano, er Piano, P 
ee 0 Prof..Chas. H. Gabriel 
2, Who composed the “Glory Song” on his Williams, says: 
IP cuvakdbcubetiaset spudiduins nde A #- “The nature of my work requires an instrument 
retty of clear, sweet, musical tone. The Williams meets 
Post Office State imported those requirements fully and I gladly recommend 


itto my friends.” 
Mail coupon or postal today to 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


IF You Want Our Offer to take an Old zee free if you 
Piano or Organ in exchange on a mark X in 


Williams, describe your instrument on this 
margin below. 


I Will Trust the Readers of This Publication 


GET MY SPECIAL TEACHERS’ PLAN—NO PAYMENTS DURING VACATION 


Because I cherish the high character and noble calling of American teachers, I do not hesitate to say that I will 
trust you without security for one of my splendid sweet-toned Williams pianos, and will not require payments during 
vacation months when you are not drawing salary. Therefore send for my beautiful free Williams piano catalog 
Select the model that pleases you best and I will have our 
superintendent pick out an extra fine one of the style, finish and tone you would like to try and ship it to you 
with a nice silk scarf, a beautiful stool, and instruction book, freight all paid, for a genuine 30 days’ free trial in 
Then, if you fall in love with it and wish to keep it, as everybody does, you may do so on any 
If you decide “‘No,”’ the piano comes back at our expense 


14 W. Washington St., Dept. 80, Chicago, IIL. 





Let My Free Home Trial Prove the Clear Sweet Tone Quality of 


WILLIAMS Piano 
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TEACHERS—SEND YOUR NAME FOR FREE TRIAL 

OFFER ON A GRAND COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 

I have closed a big contract with the Columbia Company 
which enables me to supply my teacher friends and others 
throughout the United States with any model of the famous 
Columbia Grafonola, on the same liberal terms on which 1 have 
sold so many thousands of the sweet-toned William: pianos. 

If you do not have either a piano or a Columbia, | advis: 
you to give the piano the preference; but if getting a piano 
seems a long way off, I will do all 1 can to help you get a 
Columbia now and a piano later on. Every home and every 
school ought to have a good piano and a Columbia Talking 
Machine. You can hear the world’s best music on the Colum 
bia, and this will help you to play the same music on the piano 
with the proper expression and effect. 

Now, send me your name right away on the coupon or postal 
card, and let me show you how easy it is to own a swe-t-toned 
Williams piano or a splendid Columbia G-afonola. 1 have 


helped thousands of teachers, ministers and cthers to furnish 
their homes with reliable musica. instruments aud I will gladly 
ruly yours, 


help you too. WruaMs 








iT tq BF , 
AND ORGAN CO., a 
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NEW READERS AND READING 


COE & CHRISTIE’S STORY HOUR READERS 


One or Two Books for Each Year 
Perception Cards and Teacher’s [Manual 











. { A series of basic readers, on the “story” or “content” method, which presents a jingle followed 
ill by an interesting story. The stories are complete from the start, and in them there is a repetition 
~ of words and phrases, but not to the point of monotony. Abstract words and phrases are taught in 
yur a new way, in their relation to other words, and everything is made as concrete as possible. 


ou 
a {| When taught to read by this method the pupils are made to focus their attention and mental 
se energy on the thought, and because they understand the meaning they are enabled to read with 
good, natural expression. As a further aid, the words in the first two books are so grouped that a 


natural pause comes at the end of each line. 


{| These readers are provided with a complete system of phonetics adapted to the reading 
material, and thus they are entirely unlike the conventional phonetic readers in which the reading 
materials is adapted to the phonetics. In the Story Hour Readers, the reading material is not of 
the artificial, made-to-order kind in which interest and action have been sacrificed, nor is the pupil’s 
reading labored and mechanical. 


{| The illustrations, all of which are in color, are unusually beautiful and attractive. 


{The Story Hour method is laid out carefully step by step in the Teacher’s Manual and 
each step is explained with sufficient clearness and fullness for any teacher. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


BALDWIN’S JOHN BUNYAN’S DREAM STORY, for 4th and 5th Grades . $0.35 


By James BALDWIN 











a. BARNARD LANGUAGE READER, for Ist and 2nd Grades. Beitrise » 0 
= By Marron D. Pare, Instructor in the Barnard Schools, New York City 

ve LUCIA’S PETER AND POLLY IN WINTER, for 2nd and 3rd Grades 2.35 
ano By Rose Luci, Principal of the Primary School, Montpelier, Vermont 

ing MORAN’S KWAHU, THE HOPI INDIAN BOY, for 4th and 5th Grades . . .50 
wa By Greorce NEWELL Moran. 

stal 

- SKINNER & LAWRENCE’S LITTLE egdumas as mena wre 

‘ly for 3rd Grade OS Ph ; , . 35 
By Apa M. SKINNER AND LILLIAN N. a RENCE. 





Send for illustrated descriptive catalogue of 268 volumes 
of Supplementary Reading 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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Increased Accommodations in 


Glacier National Park 


Season 1914 


Side trip from National Educational Association Fifty-Second Annual ,Convention, St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th, 1914 


ESTLING at the base of some of the sublimest peaks of the Rockies, the new and 

enlarged Glacier Park Hotel, official eastern gateway to Glacier National Park — 

land of glistening glaciers—offers you every desirable modern comfort and con- 
venience on your vacation this summer. 

An annex containing 115 rooms has been erected and is connected with the main hotel by a 90-foot 
sun parlor. Every room is electrically lighted and heated. Over 60 guest rooms in the annex have pri- 
vate baths. The main dining room has also been enlarged and a new and complete kitchen annex of the 
most modern type has been built. Noted chefs offer you a rare treat in cuisine. A large plunge pool 
and open camp fire are novel features. 

Greater accommodations are to be found at the numerous chalets throughout the Park. Vast sums have been spent by 
the government in road improvements. This year you will find ten 10-passenger and six 6-passenger automobiles for 
use in the Park. Nine hundred government inspected horses will be in service. 

Visit Glacier National Park this summer. You can tour the Park on $1 to $5 a day—walking from camp to camp, liv- 
ing the delightful out door life, eating at the glow of the camp fires and sleeping under the stars. If you desire you can 


travel on horseback by automobile, stage or launch. Mother Nature here offers the student rare glimpses of her power— 
reveals the wonderful formations of dead epochs. 


Definite Expense Tours 








For your convenience and pleasure the Great Northern 
Railway has arranged the following special toursthis season: 

One Day3 Tour—Cost $8.25—from Glacier Park Hotel 
to Going-to-the-Sun Camp via automobile and launch. 

Three Day Scenic 'Tour—Daily July 1 to Sept. 1—$21— 
From Glacier Park Hotel through 100 miles of stupendous, 
ever-changing scenic grandeur. 

Five Day Tour—$31.25—Penetrating into the northern- 
most sections of the Park 
—each step revealing 
mew and overwhelming 
wonders of Nature, un- 
touched by man. 


“See America First” 


C. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 S. Clark St., Chicago 


S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway, New York 
H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


GlacierNational Park 





Seven Day Tour—Daily July 1 to Sept. 1—$47—A pan- 
orama is spread out before you of untrod, sky-piercing 
mountains, glaciers centuries old, lakes that almost touch 
the heavens. You cross and recross the continental divide. 


Aeroplane Map Free 


__ Send the coupon for aeroplane folder and descriptive 
literature free. Our travel books are beautifully illustrated— 
advance pictures of the scenic feast that awaits you. Hotel 
rates and accom- 


modations also SSM Vi Saas saa a 


furnished. Don't 
delay. Send coupon 
today. 


COUPON 
cacao 
Dept. 15 St.Paul, Minv. 
aeroplane folder on Glacier National Park. 
Name 
Address 
City 














Please send me free descriptive literature aii 
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Reduced Fares for Summer Cruises 


WHITE 


JAMAICA—HAVANA—PANAMA—GENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


How a School Teacher Spent an 
Enjoyable Vacation for $125.00 








July 15, 1915. 
Dear Grace: 


Mary and I are in Jamaica 


A wireless message, yesterday, brought the news that you were 
suffering from intense heat in New York and that the thermometer 
has been hovering around the 100 ree mark. Nothing like that 
in Jamaica! The thermometer has not reached 85 degrees yet, and 
the nights are so cool 1 am wearing a pongee coft 


We came down here in one of the yet te ships 0 of ee +~ aaa 
White Feet, |The voy 


luxury larg 

the rooms on the Great’ Mite Ships are outside rooms 

is into and they are cool] and airy and pleasant ‘vith 
their cretonne ~~} A. the electric lamps are so di 

we could lie seiightrul : —_ The aboard thatthe trip ¥ and - ao 
were so many u ople rip was one ° 
long remembered as a particcheviy in happy t , 


Mary, who has the wanderlust, leaves ticle for the 
Isthaus of Panama, where she is to lore the Canal with its 
igantic locks, — Cut, and all wonderful engincer ing 
eats that have become household words Afterward she w 
ourney eastward along the Colombian coast to Cartagena, Puerto 
lombia and Santa Marta. then to Colon and Jamaica, 
reg I shall join her for the cruise home 


am content to rest here in Jamaica, "The Land of 
Serpetel This island is really an economical 
fairyland. Everythi a is cneeper in summertime than during the 
winter season tel rates, board, even carriage hire drops to 
suit e Loy y purse and we ride a +y% - deal, golf and take 
long nn ey to the utmost 
tress. that make of the island a vast botanical 


You will be surprised to learn how very «my my vacation 
trip to the tropics is costing me. steamship fare from New 
York to Jamaica, and return is $75 at a delight- 
ful little press for $15 a week, and, as I shal here for two 
weeks, an uring that transportation, x Side trips and 
tips for this iest vacation will cost me no gore than $125 

This much I know—I am glad that I decided to come to 
Jamaica, because by the time I start for home, I shall have 
accumulated a thousand dollars worth of health strength and 
happiness Jamaica is surely a great tonic! 


Yours always, 











Sailings 
Orleans every Wednesda: 
jay. Cruises of 18 and 22 days. 





Official “Temperatuse ‘1913 
COLON 


High Low 
July 88 76 
August 83 74 





PANAMA 


High Low 
8 70 
72 





$300 IN PRIZES 


Send in your story of a Great White Ship 
Cruise. You may win one of the 
four prizes 

Interesting little personal stories are wanted 
about the ships of the Great White Fleet— 
pleasure trips to Jamaica, visits to the Panama 
Canal, impressions and jottings of the by- 
ways of the Spanish Main — wherever the 
ships of the Great White Fleet go. 

In order to secure personal impressions of the 
Great White Ships and the ports they visit, 
the United Fruit Company will pay $150 for 
the best short story of a cruise on a Great 
White Fleet ship, and $50 each for the three 
next best stories. 

Stories must be written about experiences 
during June, July, August and September, 
1914. Any one may compete. Write the 
story of your cruise on a ship of the Great 
White Fleet—the story should not exceed 
800 words—and send it to the Contest Editor, 
United Fruit Company, 17 Battery Place, 
a4 York City. 

Sign story with your name as it appeared 
on the passenger list and the date of sailing. 

Awards will be made as soon after Septem- 
ber, 1914, as the stories can be read anda 
decision reached 


Let Us Plan Your Summer Vacation Trip for YOU 


of Great White Fleet Ships from New York and New 


y and Sat: y; from Boston every Thurs- 
Stop-over privileges granted, good 


for six months. 
Cruises de luxe from New York. ‘Sailings every Saturday, onthe 


palatial new steamers Pastores, Tenadores 


and Calmares. A la carte 


service on these steamers only. All other steamers operated by the com- 
pany onthe American plan. 


Trips to all ports on the Spanish Main pee, Socsqventndly exnaget. 


Write for booklet and full information 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY ~ STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
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READERS 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS SERIES 
(Published in both five-book and eight-book editions) 


THE PRIMITIVE LIFE SERIES 


Children of the Cliff . ° : ° $.30 
Lodrix, the Little Lake Dweller . 30 
The Cave Boy . ° ‘ ° . 40 


THE KIPLING READERS 


For Elementary Grades . ° e -40 
For Upper Grades . . ° ‘ -60 


THOMSON’S BUD AND BAMBOO , 35 


CHAMBERS’ HIDE AND SEEK 
IN FOREST-LAND .. . . . .40 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


KEYES’ STORIES AND STORY= 
Va Oo Ge” et Se 











D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











INTERCOLONIAL 
RAILWAY 


Publications 


‘*Summer Provinces by the Sea’”’ 
A book of over two hundred pages which graphically describ: 
the scenic features along the route of the Canadian Gover: 
ment Railways. Finely illustrated in half tone and neat! 
bound and printed, this book will be found an acquisition to th 
library. Mailed to all who write (enclosing fifteen cents postage 


**The Ancient Capital’’ 
Quebec, the Niobe of the new world Cities. Its past histo: 
and romance. 

‘*The City of the Loyalists’”’ 
St. John, N. B., its past and present. Its pleasant locati: 
and promising outlook. 

‘** Storied Halifax”’ 
The Nova Scotia Capital in the good old days when warfa 
raged and prize money flowed like water. 


‘‘The Garden of the Gulf”’ 


The summer beauties of the Prince Edward Island. A part 
of Canada no tourist can afford to miss. 
‘‘Hunting in New Brunswick’’ 


A finely printed and illustrated booklet in whicha hunter writ 
most interestingly concerning the opportunities for big ga: 
hunting in the banner big game Province. 





























They are artistically illustrated, and can be obtained free 
charge by writing to the 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
R.W. Chipman, N.E.A. Oid South Bidg., Boston 











































































































yo Refreshing a 


Nourishing 


for tired minds and bodies. When 
exhausted by mental labor you 
will find that 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


will give needed nourishment and 
strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ter digestion and an improved appetite. 

A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
healthful and beneficial than lemonade 
or other acidulous drinks. 


Easily made by adding to a glass 
of cold sweetened water a tea- 
spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 


A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I, 




















Just Published 


THE WIDE AWAKE 
FOURTH READER 


The final volume in this popular 
series. The materialis graded |: 
the fourth school year and no 
other. The prose selections ar: 
copyrighted and have not be: 
used in other reading books. 

A large book for a small pric: 

50 Cents 


Other books in the series 

The Wide Awake Primer 30 Cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader 

30 Cents 

The Wide Awake Second Renter 


5 Cent 
The Wide Awake Third wa} 7 
ents 

NEW “pageant BOOKS 


Twilight Town For Second Year. 40 Cen 
- By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of *Bov Blue,” “Polly and Dolly 
‘Chane Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc ([lustrated in color. 

Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year 
bias re Book of American History Illustrated. 50 Cents. 
F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian ‘Chil Life Illustrated 50 Cents 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents By M. F. Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 


Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and Doll Tommy Tinker’s Book 
Each, 40 cents. All by Mary hee Blaisdell 1. * 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 35 Cents 


For Third-Year Reading 
Mery sie Tales gm gh Flower Tales 


AB 
iad Mother West’ Wind’s Children 
Mother West_Wind’s Animal Friends 

Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 











4 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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“This One Thing I Do” . 
Plateaus in 


ry Dra’ 
ag of the Poster in School .... 
Ora Spelling in the First Grade. 

GAMES FOR SPRING 

A Play Demonstration 
How We Begn IX..... Bee. 
“Phonics” Disguised 
THE STORY TELLING PAGE 

Five Little Pennies IX 

Ludwig and Marline 


OCCUPATION LESSONS 
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PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Snow-White and Rose-Red ............. é 
Dance of the May R’s 
The Return of the Birds 


Acithenatic So for Second Grades 


Grace Evetyn STarRKs .. 


“This One Thing I Do” 


Ruspy NasH 


E hear so much, nowadays, about enriching the 
program. True, it is right that the little child 
should have all that is best for his development, 
and conscientious teachers throughout the country 

are giving their time, even their very lives, in finding out these 
best things. Shame be it, in this age, that ay child shoulc 
sit and dangle his feet all day in any school-room and go 
home at night with only a little more reading or a little 
more writing to his credit — really /ess, for his total good 
than he would have acquired alone out in his own child’s 
world. 

But the day is only so long and when we add literature, 
nature study, hygiene, picture study, vocal music, hand- 
craft, physical education, rhythm, games and what-not 
to our once full program, when shall we read, and write 
and spell! 

I have somewhat satisfactorily solved the problem for 
myself by deciding that I cannot do everything well every 
day; that I can get better results by laying stress upon a 


Jew things each day. 


So each month, when I plan my work, I decide just how 
to divide the work so that each line shall have its full share. 
Then, on little cards, one for each day of the week, each 
about three by five inches, held together with a rubber band 
for convenience in handling, I jot down just what kind 
of work is to be done each day and upon whicli special 
emphasis shall be placed. Then, from day to day, I simply 
have to consult my cards and fill in with work which my 
month’s plan calls for. 

I shall illustrate by giving you my January plan for a 
school of fifty September children. I also give you the 
daily program which the plan follows. Note the absence 
of exact time in minutes in the program. 


PROGRAM 
. 


P. M. 
Opening 1:10 
Health Lesson 
Writing 
Phonics 
Rhythm 
Reading 
Reading 
Indoor Recess and 
Circle Games 
Music 
Physical Education 
Number 
Spelling 
11:20 Dismissal 


Singing 

Literature 
Language Games 
Reading 

Reading 

Indoor Recess 
Blackboard Reading 
Drawing 

Dismissal 


At a glance, an experienced teacher will note the correla- 
tion in each day’s work, and also in the successive days. 
Monday is “new” day. The drawing supervisor is present, 
and aside from the regular drawing lesson, possibly can 
encourage us in our illustrative work. 

Tuesday is music day. Our music supervisor is our 
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TUESDAY _ 





a i Extra Songs 


Music Supervisor 
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WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRmay 





Picture Study Review Rhymes 


Bible Story 
and Poems 





PHONICS Families 


Speed work 


| 
Speed work | 





WRITING .... New Words Capitals 








Special Letters Alphabet 
Combined with 


| 
| Phonics 








| 
(a) Phonic cards (a) Word cards 
(6) Word cards (b) Phonic cards 
1 
| 


(a) Letter cards 


Cutting and Pasting 
(b) Letter cards 


Rhymes or 
Sentences 


Copy from print 





Drill on 
Combinations 


Combinations, new 








Number Stories Construction 
Combined with 


Drawing 


Counting 





| 
.| New Word orally 


New Words Written 








New and Review Dictation 


Review all orally 
Words written 








| New Oral Reproduction 


Written Language Teacher read Dramatization 





| 
F | Illustrative Story 


| 


Paper Cutting Story 








Sticks or tablets re- 


Color work Clay 
lated to Arithmetic 








bright spot — our inspiration for the day. Wednesday’s 
work would be rather formal if it were not for picture study 
in the morning. Thursday is “long” on handwork, so it 
seems the best day for a long story — just to be listened 
to — and forgotten, perhaps. Friday is “easy” day as it 
should be. Construction, dramatization and clay! What 
a happy closing of the week’s work! 

But we must not forget that, after all, we are teaching 
the children, not the school, and so the individual must al- 
ways be kept in mind. On one day, Row I receives extra 
work in arithmetic, Row II gets the word drill, and so on. 
Of course, the slow children get their share many times 
over and are still slow. As I cannot keep in mind the 
“ short-comin’s” and the “long-goin’s”’ of all of the children, 
I use for my own benefit only the record card of which I 
told you in the September number of Primary EpucATION. 

Yes, I know this all reminds you of the old-time boarding- 
house fare — rice on Monday, prunes on Tuesday, hash 


on Wednesday, et cetera ad nauseam. But we have the 


privilege of observing one fact which the landlady usually 
neglected, i. ¢., we need never present the same thing twice 
in the same way. The essentials only need be repeated. 

Now, you cannot use in detail the plan of work which I 
have presented. It will not fit you nor your school. It 
may be suggestive. . 

No plan can be iron-clad, even for the one who makes 
it. Special days, interruptions, the unlooked-for sugges- 
tion, or the inspiration of the moment, sometimes bring us 
nearer to our work and nearer to the children and farther 
from our plans. Evenso, we can always remember, “This 
one thing I can do,” and we can let that be the thing that 
“lieth nearest.” 


School-houses as Social Centers in Kansas 


Since the cry has gone forth from our professors of rural 
education to make the school-houses in the country dis- 
trict social centers, a query has arisen: Do therural com- 
munities want this social activity, or are they taking hold 
of the idea with enthusiasm? This article-will answer the 
question for a small section of the country. 

In the schools of Hodgeman County, Kansas, and its 
neighboring county, Ness, it is the custom to hold at least 
once every year, a social, usually a box supper or a pie 
supper, and from the proceeds of this social material and 
treats are purchased for the Christmas tree, which all the 
families of the district, and often of neighboring districts, 


attend. Ata number of these school-houses, Sunday-schoo! 
is maintained by the patrons, although no regular minister 
holds services there. One splendid Sunday-school and 
prayer meeting has members from the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist faiths, all working together in 
a harmonious non-sectarian desire for the good of the 
community. 

In Ness County, spelling matches are held by townships, 
the winners in each township meeting at the county seat for 
a final grand match in the spring, at which cash prizes 
are awarded. 

ELFRIEDA KENYON 





Plateaus in Learning 
M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


A considerable number of careful experiments have 
apparently shown that a pupil does not make uniform 
progress day by day and week by week in the mastery of 
any subject which he is learning. Take, for example, 
typewriting; a pupil will make rapid progress for a certain 
number of days, and then he will come to a halt for a time. 
He may keep trying to advance, but he cannot get ahead. 
He may continue on a dead level for a few days, and then 
he may come forward again. Every day forward he wil 
make some advance, but in time he will. come to another 
stop. Do what he may, he cannot get ahead any during 
this “plateau” period. But if he keeps on striving, he 
will again surmount the barrier in the way of progress and 
push on. *. he will continue his learning, having periods 
of advance and periods of retardation until he masters the 
subject. Many students of psychology and education 
are coming to think that this alternative between advance 
and retardation is characteristic of all learning, though we 
have not accumulated data enough yet to enable us to 
say positively that this is the case. 

The writer of these notes has been requesting teachers 
to observe this matter with respect to the pupils in their 
own class-rooms. Those who keep daily records of their 
pupils’ work can easily go over such records in any given 
subject, and note whether there is a constant and uniform 
advance, or whether there appear to be these plateaus which 
represent periods of arrest in the mastery of a subject. 
It is not an easy matter, of course, to determine whether 
or not a pupil is making progress in such subjects as gram- 
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mar, arithmetic, geography, history and the languages; 
but a teacher who has a fairly small class so that she can 
keep close account of each pupil’s work every day should be 
able to detect these plateaus if they actually exist. The 
looking for them, at any rate, whether they are found or 
not, should prove to be an interesting experience for any 
teacher. 





Morals and Manners 
C. S. Mount 


HE ultimate and highest aim of education is the 
development of culture, character and citizenship. 
Character may be built up by revealing to the 
individual his capacities and making him master 

and director of them. 

Character of any kind is self-activity become habitual. 
It is influenced by environment, companionship and health. 
There should be a regular course of instruction in manners 
and moral and ethical principles, but such a course is of 
no use unless there is a practical application of its principles 
to the everyday life of the pupils. ; 

The gymnasium, the public playgrounds, if properly 
managed, are important factors in character training. The 
children learn to act promptly, to obey instantly and to 
think of others in a well-managed gymnasium or properly 
conducted playground. The one in charge must be firm, 
just and with quick powers of observation. Too many 
times these positions are given to political hirelings who 
neglect their duty, and fail to cultivate that esprit de corps 
so necessary to the development of the child. 

Stories are great aids to mental and moral development. 
Many people object to fairy tales for children. They forget 
that the child lives in a realm of imagination. It does not 
seem strange to him that the cat or the dog talks. Then, 
too, he learns that the good are always rewarded and the 
bad punished. So many who object to the telling of fairy 
tales fail to see that the beautiful twenty-third psalm, 
which they love, is as figurative as a fairy tale. 

The lives of great men and women furnish ideals for the 
boysand girls. Fables teach morals. The Bible stories, 
too, have their lessons. 

Memory gems, maxims, if thoroughly explained, influence 
character, perhaps not to-day, but later in life when the 
child understands the full significance of the thought con- 
tained in them. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MorNING TALKS 
Cour 
The golden rule. 
Everyday politeness, at home, in the street, in school. 
To each other, to the members of the family, to old people. 
Refined behavior is absolute self-control. 


Patience 
Cheerfulness. 
Thoughtfulness. 
Control of temper. 
Patience with little brothers and sisters. 


Obedience 
At home. 
At school. 
Obedience to the law (reason). 
The laws of games — reason for obeying them. 
Right for right’s sake. 


Honesty 
Truthfulness. 
A sense of obligation. 
The keeping of a promise. 


Truthfulness 
ur promises. 
G against exaggerations. 
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Be accurate. 
Punctual. 
Faithful. 
Trustworthy. 


Courage 
Bear physical discomfort bravely. 
Speak the truth, no matter how hard it may be. 
Be honest. 
Resist temptation. 
Be self-reliant. 
Be sure you’re right, then go ahead. 
The courage that makes us do right every day. 
Stories from “Book of Golden Deeds,” American Book 
Company. 


Unselfishness 
Respect the rights of others. 
A free country as long as we do not try to trespass upon 
the rights of others. 
Kindness to each other, to the aged, to animals. 
The brotherhood of man. The needs of others before 
our own. 


Patriotism 

Not the kind that goes out to fight for the country, but 

the kind that lives for the country every day. 

(Note —the former is necessary at times, but both old and young 
forget that everyday patriotism is necessary). 

What is the city doing for me? 

What am I doing for the city? 

The meaning of a good American. 


Farry STORIES 
Kindness 
Queen Bee. 
Snow-White and Rose-Red Stories. 
Frog Prince. 
House in the Woods. 


Faithfulness 
Faithful John. 
Seven Ravens. 


Obedience 
Beauty and the Beast. 
The Three Brothers. 


Industry 
Little Red Hen. 
Toads and Diamonds. 


Sisterly Devotion 
The Twelve Brothers. 
_ Snow White. 


True Worth 
Cinderella. 


FABLES 
Selfishness 
Dog in the Manger. 
Man and the Camel. 


Greediness 
Dog and his Shadow. 
Goose and Golden Eggs. 


Self-reliance 
Lark and the Farmer. 


Concord 
The Bundle of Sticks. 


Gentleness 
The Wind and the Sun. 
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BIBLE STORIES 
Magnanimity 
Abram and Lot. 
Joseph in Egypt. 
brothers.) 


Kindness 
Rebecca at the Well. 
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Love and Friendship 
Naomi and Ruth. 
David: and Jonathan. 


Other Lessons 
Saul’s rise through physical power and ovyer- 
throw by moral weakness. 
Moses’ choice of life, love of justice. 
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Memory Drawings 
LaurA Emity Mau 


HE memory drawings that are shown are those of 
first grade children in the Elementary School of the 
Georgia Normal and Industrial College. They 
were selected from a series of experiments based 

on the work in representation of the regular drawing course. 
The children were taught by the concept method; 7. e., the 
teacher drew before the eyes of the children the object that 
they were to draw, presenting to them the process of draw- 
ing which they have to develop. The subjects for drawing 
were selected from typical objects from nature, based on the 
experiences and interests of the children, such as chicken, 
duck, goose, pigeon, sparrow, mocking-bird, rabbit, 
gold fish, flowers, fruit, leaves, engine, boat, automobile, 
aeroplane, flying toys, etc. Wherever possible, the object 
was brought in for enlarging and enriching the concept. 

If the object to be drawn was a chicken, for example, 
a series of lessons was given on this subject. The chicken 
was drawn standing still, walking, running, eating, drinking, 
etc., until the children knew the chicken so well that they 
could draw it in any activity that they wanted to, out of 
their own minds. If a flower was the lesson for the day, 
generally two lessons were enough to enable the children 
to draw that particular flower from memory according to 
their own way of expressing it. If they were to draw an 
engine, the first lesson or two consisted of merely drawing 
an engine; then an engine with a car hitched on; the next 
lesson with several cars hitched on, the form depending 
much upon suggestions from the children as the work de- 
veloped. 

While the object was being drawn by the teacher, the 
children watched with intense interest the process of draw- 
ing and were eager to start to draw on their papers. This 
at once established confidence in the children and dis- 
covered to them their own power of attacking the work 
at hand, and at the same time gave them a developed 
medium for expressing their own ideas. 


After the work was well established the following ex) eri- 
mental work was done: All the materials needed to draw 
any one of three things were distributed, so that each child 
could make his own choice of materials according to what 
he decided to draw. Then the children were asked to draw 
one of three things, arranged in such form as this: an 
engine, a violet or a rabbit; or an automobile, a sparrow, 
or a snowdrop; or a boat, a daisy, or a pigeon; or an 
aeroplane, a sweet pea, or a gold fish. The lessons were 
so presented that no one looked about to see what anyone 
else was going to draw, and as soon as a child was through, 
the paper was turned over, and we waited quietly until all 
were through. Then the papers were taken up so that the 
drawings were underneath, and one at a time were turned 
over and held up, to find out what each child had drawn. 
The drawings were placed in three piles as they were put 
down, and then counted to see how many of each kin: of 
object were drawn. These lessons not only gave ech 
child’s own choice, but served as a guide in proportio1 ing 
the work as to the amount of time that should be given 
to drawing flowers, animals, toys, etc., at the same t me 
furnishing the most excellent motivation for review ing 
the work that had been done up to a certain point. 

The illustrations shown of ‘‘The Story of the Little !ed 
Hen,” and “Chicken Little,” representing the free exp'es- 
sion of the children, were also preceded by a series of es- 
sons on the different units in the story, so that the chilc-en 
had the concepts, and could use these in their own exp: es- 
sion of the story. 

One of the most fundamental principles to observe. in 
asking children to tell a story by means of drawing, is ot 
only to see to it that the children have the ideas, but t iat 
they have a tool for expressing the idea by means of dr: w- 
ing. Then the children can go ahead and create with 
these ideas through the medium of drawing according to 
their own inclinations. This is one of the most imp: 't- 
ant phases of creative work. This is one of the } st 
means of fostering the child’s impulse to create, and of 


’ discovering to him his own power of self-direction. 
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Value of the Poster in School 


Acnes D. HuntINcToNn 


HE poster has come to the front in recent years with 
mighty strides, and that form of decoration has 
invaded almost every field. Posters can be made 
as attractive as one wishes, with elaborate design, 

but the simple ones are as effective as the complex in most 
cases. Children can appreciate the plain ones more readily 
and those are the ones we must use. 

In one corner of my room I have my “Art Gallery.” 
On a’ line with the top of the blackboard, I have my first 
wire, and a poster length below it, is my second. The 
length of the wire may be adapted to one’s space. If one is 
fortunate enough to have a large bulletin board, that may be 
utilized with good effect. One beauty of the plan is that 
anyone with a little ingenuity may have her corner with a 
small expenditure of time and. no money. 

One cannot always have uniform mountings, but one can 
have them of good color and shape. A decided warning 
must be sounded about color. Have it harmonize with the 
walls of your room always and with the pictures mounted 
as well. I generally use a paper 9” x 12” and sometimes 
a little larger if my picture requires more space to balance 
properly. If you cannot procure the tinted paper which 
comes in lovely shades of brown, green, gray, etc., I would 
use the regulation cream drawing paper. As you require 
very little and the results are worth while from a pedagogi- 
cal view point, I am sure you can have access to the school 
supply. This paper may be neatly pasted together for 
larger mountings. 

The poster group must convey one general idea. For 
instance, in our “Circus Day” collection we have the 
clown, the balloon man, baby with the balloon, circus in the 
barn, with “big” brother standing on his hands, to the 
wonder and admiration of his assembled family, the ele- 
phant balancing on a ball, the circus tent, and any other 
picture pertaining to the circus or circus life. Do not 
crowd the corner by putting in too many posters. The 
child gets the thought just as well without. Use as good 
taste as possible in selecting your pictures. It will be 
better to sacrifice the quantity of pictures than the quality. 
I place my general label below the group on a large placard 
which I teach the children to read. Sometimes we can tell 
a story with the picture, taking a picture child through 
some adventure or frolic. Let the children help with their 
ideas. They are delighted to help contribute the pictures 
which are cut from magazines and should be allowed to 
help in another direction. 

You may ask the object of this extra labor for “teacher.” 
Children naturally love the picture. They revel in picture- 
books, scrap-books and the like, and their little imagina- 
tions wax fat on their findings. Why not give them what 
they like at school? With that as a primary idea only, 
you can convey information and cultivate a desire for 
knowledge, artistic and worldly. You also encourage ex- 
pression, for the children will almost invariably have a 
story to tell or an opinion to give concerning the posters 
you have made. Occasionally you find a child with a 
little “bank” of general information who can help others. 
The life of Lincoln, incidents in the life of Washington may 
be given successfully. Some search is necessary, but the 
result is worth the effort. Patriotism will not be neglected 
but fostered, if you make it, and the lesson made more 
forceful I believe. 

You can give some “Memory Gems” in connection. 
When you have your “Baby Show” you might teach 
“The Baby” by George Macdonald; the Dutch village 
may add zest to “Nightfall in Dordrecht” by Eugene Field; 
the “Playing Soldier” group would lend interest to Steven- 
son’s “Marching Song” or Field’s “Beautiful Red, Red 
Drum”; “Twenty Froggies Went to School” would be 
splendid for “School Days.” You can almost always find 
an appropriate poem with which to connect. The poem 
makes the posters more attractive and vice versa. 
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I give a partial list of subjects which can be used to 
advantage: 


Baby Show 9 Seven Little Sisters (in 
On the Farm installments) 

The Party 10 Story Friends 

At the Sea Shore 11 Dressing Up 

Dutch Village 12 Winter Fun (other sea- 
Bed Time sons) 

A Rainy Day 13 Circus Day 

Animal Friends 14 School Days 


DNTP wd 





Oral Spelling in the First Grade 


MABEL L. Jontz 


HE oral spelling recitations for the first grade some- 
times need to be varied for the little people, in 
order to keep a wide-awake interest in the class. 

The following method, which I have used for 
several years, has never seemed to grow old to the children, 
and we feel that spelling is one of the strong points in our 
school just because we have made the effort to have a per- 
fect mark, always, in our spelling, beginning with the first 
grade. 

The words are placed in a column on the blackboard, both 
in print and script (if the teacher can print well) to enable 
the little people to become familiar with both forms from 
the first. 

The class stands in a group facing the words, while one 
member of the class is selected to “ spell.” 

The child takes his place in front of the words with his 
back to the blackboard and facing the class. They pro- 
nounce the words to him and if he is able to spell all of them 
correctly the children “clap” for him and the teacher gives 
him “100.” 

Each child is given “a turn” and while the children are 
pronouncing for the different members of the class to spell, 
they are becoming familiar with the new words of the 
lesson. 

(If the teacher is careful to select the brightest pupils to 
spell first it will be a great help to those that find spelling 
so difficult to learn; for by hearing the words spelled over 
and over, the dullest ones in the class will be greatly helped, 
and the results with them will be surprising.) 

This does not take so much time as one might imagine, 
for after the children are accustomed to this method they 
can all spell in a remarkably short time, and have an ex- 
cellent drill both in rapid pronunciation and oral spelling. 


SEAT WorK 


Before the class recites the children may make the spelling 
words with the alphabet cards, on their desks. After 
they recite the children are given papers on which to copy 
the spelling lesson, and the meat papers are saved. 

No paper should be saved if it has an erasure, or if it has 
been soiled by unclean hands. 

When each child has ten neat papers they-are tied with 
a pretty colored “baby” ribbon and the child is allowed to 
take them home. 

Much has been said in primary papers, and in normal 
schools, about cutting the spelling papers in various forms, 
such as leaves and fruits in autumn, turkeys and pumpkins 
in November, and different forms for each month of the 

ear. 

Z Of course, this pleases the children and gives added in- 
terest and variety to their lessons; but the teacher who is 
teaching in the village schools, with sometimes three and 
four grades in a room, does not always have time to prepare 
these things. So for the busiest times, these little oblong 
spelling books, tied with a ribbon, answer very well. If 
desired, the outside leaf may be plain paper and the chil- 
dren may draw original designs to harmonize with the 
season of the year. 
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; of the field, separate and come up on either side in a 
A P lay Demonstration rank. The uate following a ahd leader must re- 
member three things: 
. Grades I to IV 1 To keep arms’ length apart. 
Nina B. LAMKIN 2 To keep in a straight line. 

(Director of Training School for Physical Directors and Playground 3 To look straight ahead. A 
pete =: = Hyg eer Es <9 — _ Rees 4 “— Value The leader marches back of one rank to the end farthest L 
— 4 my Price 40 cents.) eer ae eee away from the audience and starts across the field, 

1 Ser pentine March (All.) leads her line around the first one on the opposite 

2 Grade I Rhythms — German Toys. side, across the field and so on until she has passed 

The Old Swing around all those standing. At a signal — all halt, 

The Old Clock and sing “Three Cheers for the Red, White and Blue,” 
The See Saw while those standing in the ranks wave their flags. 
Dancing Bears The march continues and the leader leads off the 
Jacks-in-Boxes field to the places where the different groups are to 3 
The Frogs sit. Each group has a leader also. 

Singing Games —- May Day. 

Games — A Trip around the World. 2 German Toys ( 

3 Grade II A Story of the Flowers. (a) The Old Swing — Join hands with partners, 

Games stand with feet apart and swing from side to side. ( 
era sg 4 Up. a wee music or with counting or clapping the 
ase e Vaisies. and. 
Sleepy Poppies. (b) The Old Clock—One partner is the face of 


the clock and stands with arms in circle over- 
head. The other partner faces her and bending 
forward makes the pendulum with his hands, put- 
ting them together and swinging the pendulum 
back and forth. 

(c) The See-Saw—Stand the distance from 
partner that will show the length of the teeter- 
board. 

One end goes down (deep knee bend) while 
the other end goes up (on toes raise). 

Continue several times. 

(dq) Dancing Bears— With hands in front to 
represent the paws—dance with little steps for 
ward and around. 

(e) Jacks-in-Boxes—One partner with knees 
bent is the Jack-in-the-Box. The other partner 
is the lid, stands back of the Jack and places both 
hands lightly on his head. On a hand clap or 
other signal, the boxes are unfastened, the lid 
flies up and the Jack jumps up. The lid then 
slowly and carefully pushes the Jack back into 
his box and it opens again. 

















Story of the Flowers 


: (f) The Ducks The Ducks in the pond, waddle 
4 Grade TIT The Diagonal March. wg as only ducks can and very pom you hear } 
Folk Dance — Children’s Polka. “Quack Quack Quack!” from them 
Games ° ' ; . 
seer. ante d. 7 Swinging op May Day. BBs 
Running Base. (Tune: “Round and Round the Village”) 
Race Half the players are in the center and half in the circle 
Somersault Race (Boys.) with hands joined. There is one more in the middle 
5 GradeIV Wand Drill. than in the circle. The players in the circle glide 
Folk Dance — Swedish Village Dance. around to the left; the players in the middle skip 
Playground Games around the inside and all sing: . 
Hopping Toads (Boys and Girls.) 
War on the Frontier (Boys.) We Dance upon our May Day, ' 
Races We Dance upon our May Day, \ 
The Farmer’s Race (Boys.) We Dance upon our May Day, } 
Chicken Race (Boys.) As jolly as can be. ' 
Tandem Race (Girls.) ’ 
Slow Pony Race (Boys.) Those inside face a partner and stand before them. 


6 School Yell and Song. 


We bow upon our May Day, 
MATERIAL FOR THE PROGRAM We vow upon our May Day, 
1 Serpentine March We bow upon our May Day. 
Station about twelve of the fourth grade, six boys and And choose our partners all — 
six girls,in a rank on either side of the field, about : : ; 
six feet apart. Bowing each time they sing the word. 





Each of these boys and girls carry a flag over their ; 
right shoulders and march by twos down the center They skip by twos around the circle as they sing: 
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We skip away together, 
We skip away together, 
We skip away together, 
And leave just one behind. 


The extra player leads the inside players 
in the next game. 


A Trip Around the World 

Double circle, facing center. Inside circle 
kneels; one player in center. Outside circle 
runs to left; on signal each finds place 
behind one kneeling, and center player finds 
place. One left goes in center. Walking, 
running, skipping, gliding, and hopping can 
be used. 


Circles change places and continue. 


3 A Story of the Flowers 
Characters: Flowers, the Sunshine, the 
Rain, the Mother. 

(a) Flower children are all asleep. They run on the 
field and sink down with heads in arms. 

(6) The Rain and the Sunshine run in and out among 
them and stop an instant at each one. The Rain 
moves her arms in large circles. The Sun keeps 
arms in circle overhead. 

After the Rain and the Sunshine have danced among 
the flowers, the Mother of the Flower Children 
comes, and walking in and out among them she 


peers closely at each one and touches them on the 


heads. 

The Flower Children begin to wake up slowly and 
slowly they rise, as though growing inch by inch, 
stretching and growing. 

When all the flowers have grown, the Mother, the 
Rain, and the Sunshine all play together. 


Dance of the Flowers 


(Music: The Whip — Holizmann) 
All join hands in a circle, standing next to partner. 


First Figure 
Hands joined, turn a quarter turn to left and run 
eight short steps left. 
Turn and run eight steps right. 
Join left hands with partners and run eight steps 
around partner. 
Stamp four times and clap four times. 


Second Figure 
Run eight steps left as in figure one. 
Run eight steps right. 
Hands on hips and run eight steps around self. 
Stamp four times and clap four times. 
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Children’s Polka — Last Figure 


Third Figure 
Run eight steps left. 
Run eight steps right. 
Join inside hand with partner and run eight steps 
forward to the left. 
Stamp four times and clap four times. 
Games 
(a) Johnny-Jump-Ups. 

Half the players in a circle, the other half in the 
center of the circle. Those in the center are 
the Johnny-Jump-Ups. They sit in the circle, 
while the outside circle runs forward facing left. 

One in the outside circle ‘calls: 

Johnny-Jump-Ups, 
Jump up, I say, 
To your homes 
Away! Away! 

As soon as this is said, the players in the center 
try to dodge out of the circle and to their home 
or goal or garden patch. All those caught go 
in the outside circle and help catch the others. 
Then players exchange places and the game 
continues. 


? 


(6) Chase the Daisies 

Half the players are in a circle, which represents 
the garden fence. 

One fourth of the players are outside the circle 
and one fourth inside the circle. 

The boys are outside, the girls are inside. 

Those in the circle join hands, glide to the left and 
sing to the tune of “Round and Round the 
Village”: 


Now you'll chase the Daisies, 
Now you'll chase the Daisies, 
Now you'll chase the Daisies, 
How many can you catch? 


As they sing the last word they drop hands 
and the boys rush in while the Daisies run 
to their homes and the boys see how 
many they can catch. 


(c) Sleepy Poppies 
All sitting on the ground and asleep. One 
player starts the game. He tags some one 
who wakes up when tagged and tries to 
tag the player before he can return to his 
seat. If he touches him, then this one con- 
tinuesthegame. If he does not touch him, 
the same one tags again. After one child 
has been tagged he sits up straight. 
Those who have not been tagged remain 


asleeys 
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command, “Change,” all face a quarter turn 
to left and join hands. The hound chases the 
fox. They can go only where the passagew::ys 
are open. The command, “Change!” is given 
often, thus changing the route of the fox ind 
hound. 


5 Wand Drill 
(Music: March or waltz time) 

Tn using the wands, pull outward and push ‘or. 
ward, lifting the chest with every upward 
movement. 

1 Wands forward, raise, lower to position. 
Repeat 8 counts. 

2 Wands overhead, raise. Lower to posi- 
tion. 

Eight counts. 

3 Wands forward, raise 1. Pull to ches’, 2. 

Forward, raise 3. Position 4. 16 counts. 
4 Diagonal March 5 Repeat 1 with pointing left toe forward on rst 
Formation is single file or double file. count, returning to place on second, etc. E ght 
Leaders march left and right to first corner, march counts left and right. — . 
diagonally across center to opposite corner — 6 Repeat 2 with pointing left toe sidewar:' in 
crossing with other lines at center. After same way. — oryr 
opposite corners are reached each leader turns 7 Repeat 3 with pointing left toe backwar:: in 
outward and counter-marches close to his line, same way. — eB : 
back to the corner he came from. Leaders 8 Repeat 4 with pointing left toe in cross — ‘or- 
march down sides and up center by fours. : ward position in same way. 


Children’s Polka 


Crowning a Forest Queen 


(Polka Time) Folk Dance Swedish Village Dance 


Formation Single circle. Partners face each ews (Time: 2 or Polka) 
other, join hands, arms extended at sides, First Figure 
shoulder high. Polka to march time. 
Or in Rank and File — Measures (1-8) Polka Face partner. 
towards center slide. Clap hands once. 
Close, slide, close, three running steps in place. _ Lock left elbows and polka around partner «nce 
Repeat, moving outward two measures. Repeat using (8 counts). 
the whole step four measures. Clap hands once. 
Measures (9-12) Clap thighs with both hands, Lock right elbows and polka around partner once 
clap own hands in slow time. Clap partner’s using (8 counts). 
hands three times in quick time. Repeat. 
Measures (13-14) Point right toe forward — Second Figure 
place right elbow in left hand, and shake finger Inside partners glide and hop (4 times) forw:rd; 
at partner three times. Repeat left. outside partners glide and hop (4 times) 
Measure (15) Turn complete circle right, with backward. 
four jumps. Return to place in same way. 
Measure (16) Stamp three times. Repeat from 
beginning. Third Figure 
Repeat all the music; all place hands on partner’s Join inside hands with partners—face part: 
shoulders and the first file starts, the others join beginning with outside foot polka forv 
them and leave the field in one long line. around circle once. Swing arms up, turn | 
to partner, using inside foot. Polka forv 
Games once. 
Steeple Chase Alternate these steps through (16 counts). 
Material: jumping standard and handkerchief Repeat from the first. 
or child with pointer and handkerchief. 
A goal is marked off at either end of room; be- Hopping Toads 
tween them and nearer one is the jumping What are we good for? 
standard with handkerchief on top of it (or The toads form in a circle and join hands. (ne 
child holding pointer). Players evenly divided toad stands in the center with a rope about 
and placed at either goal. One at either goal the length of the radius of the circle. On ‘he 
stands ready to run at signal. Player at nearer end of this rope is securely tied a bean b.¢. 
goal runs, gets handkerchief and tries to get The center toad swings the rope in a small 
back to his-own goal before being caught by circle first keeping it close to the floor; he 
player from opposite goal. If caught he is gradually enlarges the circle until the bag cores 
taken back to other goal, if not caught, he in line with the feet of the toads in the »ig 
and the one who tried to catch him stay at the circle, who must jump to avoid being hit by 
nearer goal. The side getting all or most of the the bag. Whichever toad is unfortunate enovgh 
players from the opposite goal is the winner. to be hit must exchange places with the cen ‘er 
One player may be appointed to replace the player. 
handkerchief each time. 
War on the Frontier 
Fox and Hound Players line up about 10 feet on either side 0! 4 
Players in files join hands across the ranks. On line, representing the base line for both side: 
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Sere The players are evenly divided, and on “Go!” 
sewave player dashes over the line and tries to get 
given a onl from that side over onto his side by 
x und ing one or both hands of the opponent and 
- pulling. It is a foul touch to touch any other 

part of the body. A foul puts a player out 

of the game. Each play lasts one minute. 

Time is called and they line up for the second 


play. : 

Six plays make the game. 

At the end of this time the side having the most 
players have won the g me. 


Races 
Somersault Race 

Players line up in files 6 to 10 players in each file. 
About 10 to 15 feet in front of files is a base 
line designated in some way. 

On “Go!” the player in the front of each file 
runs to the base line, bends knees and places 
hands beside feet, ducks head between knees, 
and springs from feet, turning a forward roll 
with the back of the head touching the ground 
as he turns. He rises, runs and touches the 
one behind him and sits down in his own place. 
The next one continues the game and so on 
until one line or file has finished and won the 
race. 


Farmer’s Race 
Each boy has a pair of overalls, a red kerchief, 
and a big straw hat laid at one side of the field, 
all in line. 
The players line up in a rank on the other side 
of the field and facing the clothes. 

On “Go!” the boys run to the other side, put 
on the overalls, kerchief and hat and return 
to starting line. The boy getting dressed and 
back first wins. 


Chicken Race 
Players line up in a rank, grasp leg just above 
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ankles, and keeping this position run a short 
distance and back to starting line. 


Slow Pony Race 
The largest boys are chosen for this race, and on 
the back of each boy is a first grader, or tiny 
one. The riders ride on hips of ponies and 
arms about their necks, while the ponies run a 
short distance. 


Tandem Race 
The boys stand by twos. On standing back of 
partner join hands with partner, tandem style, 
and run or walk fast a short distance. ° 
6 School Yell and Song. 
A May-pole Dance can be given at the end. 





A Flag 


AuicE E. ALLEN 
(For Memory Day) 


Drop a sweet rosebud 
Red for our Love; 
Drop a white lily 
Of Peace just above. 


Drop a dear violet 
Fragrant and Blue, 
Telling we still 
Are Faithful to you. 


So we make, heroes, 
Out of bright flowers 
The Flag that was yours, 
The Flag that is ours. 


And lay it with blessing 
Here where you rest, 
Flag of the colors 
You loved the best! 
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IST of words to add er and est. 


PRIMARY 


EDUCATION 


How We Begin 
IX 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


(Book rights reserved) 


Children to put 


each word in a sentence after pronouncing it. 


Any word not given as soon as it is written, mark 
and have child sound. Make list of those that 
were hard and give for another lesson. 
be given here, as different words seem to be difficult for 


different classes. 


Say nothing about changing y to 7. 


red 
green 
handsome 


redder 
greener 
pleasant 


Such a list cannot 


quit 


If these words are 
given last the change of letter presents no difficulty. 


reddest 
greenest 


high 


quack 
queer 


squaw 


th (soft) 
bath 
both 
breath 
cloth 
path 
thank 
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queen 
quilt 

in quire 
squeeze 


th (hard) 
bathe 
clothes 
clothing 
paths 


the 


there 


wide 
soft 
small 
sweet 


happy 


low 
neat 
short 
sour 
pretty 


narrow 
hard 
poor 
dry 
homely 


wet 
tall 
rich 
ugly 


thick 
thin 
think 
this tle 
thumb 


their 
them 
then 
this 
with 


Teach good, better, best, calling attention to the fact that 
these words are used in the same way as the others. 


ing 


ed 


Give first the words to which you add ed, then those 
which change in the past tense. Make list long as possible. 


If your class period is too short to put these words in 
sentences, leave them on the board and use for a language 


lesson. 


jump 
spell 
go 
run 
do 
read 
ride 


ac tion 

at ten tion 
dec o ra tion 
mo tion 

no tion 

pro mo tion 
sub trac tion 
va ca tion 
in vi ta tion 


jumping 
spelling 
going 
running 
doing 
reading 
riding 


tion 


jumped 
spelled 
gone 
ran 
done 
read 
rode 


ad di tion 
auc tion 

men tion 

na tion 

po si tion 

re la tion 

sta tion 

vac ci na tion 


big 
clean 
cross 
dry 
happy 
long 
light 


three 


SILENT LETTERS 


knee 
knife 
knob 
knock 
knot 
know 


OpposITE MEANING 


little 
dirty 


pleasant 


wet 


unhappy 


short 


dark 


love 
low 


with 


pretty 


rich 
soft 


slow 


tall 


er 


wrap 
wrap per 
wren 
wring 
wrist 
write 
writ er 
writ ing 
writ ten 
wrong 


hate 
high 
homely 
poor 
hard 
quick 
short 


Worps PRONOUNCED ALIKE, BUT SPELLING AND MEANING 


to 
too 
two 


road 
rode 


DIFFERENT 


be 


bee 


pear 
pair 
pare 


not 
knot 
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UNLIKE 


(Make list longer) 


cat 

boy 
chicken 
table 


cats 
boys 
chickens 
tables 


house houses 
horse horses 
box boxes 

dish dishes 


The following lists are not to be used for reading. 


dren are to pronounce instantly. 
unfamiliar and divide into syllables. 
If there is a sound they haven’t had, 
when you mark it. 


CLOTHING 
dress 
shoes 
coat 
a pron (a purn) 
hair rib bon 
slip pers 
cap 
sweat er 


man 
woman 
child 


Ox 


men 
women 
children 


oxen 


Chil- 


Mark words that are 


Work very rapidly. 
tell them what it is 


skirt 

stock ings 
trou sers 
neck tie 
col lar 

hat 

bon net 

un ion suit 


KITCHEN FURNITURE 


sink 
Dintnc Room 
side board 
Livinc Room 


pictures chairs 


SLEEPING Room 
bed dress er 
BatH Room 
tub bowl 


READING 


table, etc. 


plates, etc. 


rug, etc. 


chif fo nier 


tank, etc. 


We do not use the reading in the order given, but as we 


need it and as the children are ready 


rough 
clean 
carry 


rough ly 

clean ly 

carries 
“Wuo Is Ir?” 
I’ve a dear little playmate. 


for it. 


be cause 
han dle 
dain ty 


Who is it? Now think. 


“OQ, you’re a Cheshire Cat,” said she; 
Father said, “‘that’s no sin;” 
Then he nodded and smiled at me, 
Smiled at my three-inch grin. 


Brother suggested I’d better begin 
Trying to trim it down, 

But mother said, “Better a three-inch grin 
Than a little half-inch frown.” 


weath er 
to geth er 


warm 
storm 


hap py 
what ev er 


When the weather is wet 

We must not fret; 

When the weather is dry 
We must not cry; 

When the weather is cold 

We must not scold; 

When the weather is warm 
We must not storm; 

But be happy together 
Whatever the weather. 


Sun day 


Mon day 
Thurs day 


Tues day 
Fri day 


Wednesday 
Sat ur day 
How many days has my baby to play? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 


Sneeze on Monday, 
Sneeze for danger; 
Sneeze on Tuesday, 
Kiss a stranger; 
Sneeze on Wednesday, 
Sneeze for a letter; 
Sneeze on Thursday, 
Something better; 
Sneeze on Friday, 
Sneeze for sorrow; 
Sneeze on Saturday, 
Joy to-morrow; 
Sneeze on Sunday, 
Happy all the week.” 


They that wash on Monday 
Have all the week to dry; 
They that wash on Tuesday 
Are not so much awry; 
They that wash on Wednesday 
Are little more to blame; 
They that wash on Thursday 


Her dress it is white; her nose it is pink; 

I don’t like to handle her roughly, because 

I think she carries sharp pins in her paws. 

I thought she was very cleanly and dainty and neat. 
But, O dear! she washes her-face with her feet. 


Wash for very shame; 
They that wash on Friday 

Must only wash in need; 
They that wash on Saturday 

Are lazy folks indeed; 
They that wash on Sunday 
meas ured Why, we’d never think of that. 
rul er 
count ed 
inch es 
nod ded 
smiled 
half-inch 


meas ure 
rule 

count 

inch 

nod 

smile 
three-inch 
sug gest ed 


$31 56 mon Grin dy 
chris /ened 


mar ried 
bur led 


Solomon Grundy, 

Born on Monday, 

Christened on Tuesday, 

Married on Wednesday, 

Taken ill on Thursday, 

Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 

Buried on Sunday. 

This is the end of Solomon Grundy. 


“My Grin” 


Sister measured my grin one day. 
Took the ruler and me. 

Counted the inches, all the way, 
One and two and three. 
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Clarence is short. 
Nickie is shorter. 
Sciela is shortest. 


My apple is sweet. 
My cake is sweeter. 
My candy is sweetest. 


The ruler is long. 
The yard stick is longer. 
The pointer is longest. 


Our big doll is pretty. 
Our little doll is prettier than she is. 
Our baby doll is prettiest of all. 


Gladys is a good girl. 
Lois is a better girl, 
Harriet is the best girl of all. 


I will jump. 
Frank is jumping. 
Alan jumped off the steps. 


I can read in my book. » 
Alice is reading now. 
Evelyn read last week. 


I cannot go. 
Walter is going. 
Carl has gone. 


I will ride with you. 
John is riding on the horse. 
Joe rode in the automobile. 


Don will run home. 
Kenneth is running home. 
Edgar ran home this morning. 
I hear the ducks quack. 
The Queen of Hearts made some tarts. 
The men have quit work. 
The squaw has a little pappoose. 
I will buy a quart of milk. 
You must be more quiet. 
That horse ran quite fast. 
I heard the pigs squeal. 
Who is that queer looking boy? 
Mother made a pretty quilt. 
I will inquire the way of that little boy. 
Let me squeeze that sponge. 
, we 
The rats will gnaw a hole. 
That gnat bit me. 
The man is deaf and dumb. 
Mother will comb my hair. 
The lamb has pretty wool. 
I hurt my thumb. , 
I fell on my knees. 
My knife is sharp. 
The door knob is round. | 
I will knock on the door. 
Can you tie a knot? I can. 
I do not know that boy. 
We will wrap the baby in a blanket. 
My wrapper is not wool, it is cotton. 
A wren is a very small bird. 
I will wring the water out of that cloth. 
My wrist is lame. 
I can write my name. 
Rosie is a good writer. 
Jamsie is writing his lesson. 
Winifred has written her lesson. 
That example is wrong. 
Carl is tall. Nickie is short. 
Alan is slow. Don is quick. 
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My apple is soft, but yours is hard. 

The boy is poor. The girl is rich. 

The big doll is pretty, but the little one is homely. 
Our desks are low, but Miss ——’s desk is high. 
Rosie’s hair is light, but Harriet’s is dark. 

The ruler is short, the pointer is long. 

Ella is happy. Leona is unhappy. 

My dress is dry, but yours is wet. 

Miss —— is cross. Miss is pleasant. 

Sam is clean, but Dan is dirty. 

My dog is big, but yours is little. 





Alice goes to school. 
Genevieve goes to school, too. 
Frances has two books. 


The horse is in the road. 
I rode on the horse. 


eee » 
Baby will be good. 
The bee makes honey. 


/ 
I will eat a pear. 
I have a pair of shoes. 
Mother will pare the apple. 


I cannot go. 
I can tie a knot in that string. 


The cat is in the house. 
The cats are in the house. 


The chicken is eating corn. 
The chickens are eating corn. 


The horse is running. 
The horses are running. 


The dish is on the table. 
The dishes are on the table, 


The man is in the shop. 
The men are in the shop. 


The woman is sewing. 
The women are sewing. 


The child is good. 
The children are good. 


GUESSING STORIES 

26 Who ran up the clock and when the clock struck 
me was frightened and ran down again? 

27 Who was in the well when the bells rang “ding, dong. 
ding, dong”? What bad boy dropped her into the well’ 
Who pulled her out? 

28 Which Mary was it who had a pretty garden an< 
raised, 

“Silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row”? 


29 There was a little girl who had a pretty white petti- 
coat. Her nose was very, very red. She was a funny little 
girl, for the longer she stood, the shorter she grew. What 
was her name? 

30 One day a_Queen went out into the kitchen. She 
made some very nice tarts and put them together with 
jelly. O, they did look so good! She went to find the 
King and while she was gone some one stole the tarts and 
ran away with them? Which Queen was it? Who stole 
the tarts? 

31 Some one was naughty and wouldn’t mind his 
mother. She told him to stay at home, but he ran away 
to find the King. The brook asked him for help, but he 
said he had no time to help anyone. The fire asked him 
for help, but he said he had no time to help anyone but 
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himself. The coo saw him hopping along, caught him 
and put him in a pot to cook for the King’s dinner. The 
water nearly drowned him. The fire burned him. Then 
the cook threw him out of the window and the wind blew 
him up on top of the steeple. He has been there ever since 
and tells us which way the wind blows. Who was it? 

32 Who was very unhappy because he wanted a new 
dress? He wished for many things and the Tree Fairy 
gave him everything he asked for. 

He wished for gold leaves and some men came and picked 
them all off. 

He wished for glass leaves and the wind broke them all 
to pieces. 

He wished for green leaves and the goats ate them all. 

Then he wished for his own green needles and was happy 
when the Tree Fairy gave them back to him. 

Who was it? 
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‘33. Who sat in the door of his den and said, ““O, I am 
so hungry! I wish I had something to eat”? A dog 
and rabbit came along. They were invited into the den 
and accepted the invitation, but they never came out 
again. But when the fox was invited he said, “No, thank 
you. I see tracks going in but none coming out. I think 
I’ll trot along home. Good-by.”’ Who was it? 

34 Once some one found some corn. She couldn't 
find anyone to help her, so planted it herself. She had 
to hoe it herself and cut it and carry it to the mill her- 
self. 

She came home and made a Johnny cake and then the 
lazy people who wouldn’t help her work wanted some, but 
she wouldn’t give them one bit. So the pig, the cat, and 
the rat had to look on and see her and her children eat all 
the Johnny cake. 

Who was it? 





“Phonics” Disguised 


MABEL BALLANTINE PRESCOTT 


(Class gather in front of room. Teacher draws a car 
with conductor and motorman.) 


She says, “Who would like to go on a trolley ride to-day 
to the park? Let’s take lunches with us and have a picnic. 
Here is the carfare. Three cents each way for each child.” 
(Draws six circles on the board, inserting letters.) 


QOOOODOO 


Call a child to sound these letters. If he recites correctly, 
hand him six small cardboard circles which you have pre- 
pared, representing money (six pennies) and place him (his 
picture) in a seat in the car by the window. If he misses a 
sound say, “You have only five cents. Let us give you 
another penny.” (Call on some other child to recite the 
sound he missed.) When any number of sounds are missed, 
call on others to supply “missing pennies,” by reciting 
sounds missed correctly for him (child who failed repeating 
them after him). Those sounds may be erased that are 
pe =. the circles, and other sounds inserted as lesson pro- 
ceeds. 

As each recites give him or her a seat in the car. When 
car is full (a sufficient number have recited) have a small 


gong struck. Let the children (in other class in seats) call, 
“Good-by” (waving hands). While the reading class runs 
quickly into the dressing room, erase the picture. The car 
has disappeared around the curve. The happy party are 
off. The game is over. 


W onderings 
ELIZABETH ELLIs SCANTLEBURY 


I wonder if, when all the world 
Was big and bare and brown, 
God told the angels they might help, 
And they came flying down. 


And if the big strong angels brought 
The trees and heavy things, 

And little angels had the flowers 
Tucked underneath their wings? 


I wonder if the angels now 
Help flowers to get all fixed, 
So roses red and buttercups 
Won’t get their colors mixed? 


I wonder if they tell the birds 
Just how to sing and fly? 

I wonder — wonder — lots of things; 
I wonder why I’m /. 
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Five Little Pennies 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 
IX 
One Little Penny Goes to the City 


The Five Little Pennies live in a small house, called the Penny Bank. 
Marjory Brook lives at Overbrook, near by. In spite of Mr. Penny’s 
strange unwillingness that his children go to Overbrook, he likes to have 
Marjory at the Bank. The children have become great friends. 
Marjory has never been well and is spoiled and selfish. She is carried 
away by a show-company. Through a mistake, they think she is a 
poor little Penny instead of the wealthy Brook child for whom big 
rewards are being offered. When she is too weak to dance, they send 
herhome. This experience and being with the little Pennies are making 
Marjory less selfish. She has just given up an Easter visit at the Penny 
Bank and is going to New York to stay with her Father for the week, 


The next morning, when Melissa Maud saw Marjory, 
she ran up the hill to meet her. For Marjory was flying her 
hands and crying something that even before you could 
hear any words you knew was delightful. 

“Oh, what do you think, Melissa Maud Penny?” she 
cried. “What do you think? The very loveliest thing in 
the world has happened. When Daddy got my letter 
saying I would come, what do you think he did?” 

“IT — don’t — know!” cried Melissa Maud breathlessly. 
“He called me right up on the long distance phone,” 
went on Marjory. “I talked with him myself. And he 
said — Melissa Maud Penny — he said I was to bring you 
to New York with me for a whole week! Now, what 

do you think?” 

“Me—to New York?” gasped Melissa Maud. She 
sank down in a little heap right on the grass. 

“Yes — you—to New York,” said Marjory impres- 
sively. ‘“He’s written your father and all. We’re to go 
this very Friday night — you and Mrs. Brown and Ann 
and Thomas and I.” 

“But I don’t dare hope too hard,” said Melissa Maud, 
when the wonderful news was told Miss Doris. “Not till 
I’ve asked Father. He may say ‘No’ so hard, I can’t 
go.” 

What Mr. Brook wrote Father, Melissa Maud didn’t 
know. What Aunt Melissa said to him, she didn’t know. 
Really, though, it was neither Mr. Brook’s letter nor Aunt 
Melissa’s words that decided him to say “Yes.” 

It was his little daughter’s eager face, her dark eyes be- 
seeching him, and her voice which didn’t often ask things 
for herself, saying, ‘‘Won’t you please let me go, Father, 
just this once?” 

Melissa Maud wondered why Father took her up into 
his arms and held her closely while he said: 

“Ves, little daughter, go this time. Have a good time 
every minute — just as good a time as you always help 
us all to have. But — you will come back and be happy 
again in the Penny Bank, won’t you?” 

“Why, of course, Father,” cried Melissa Maud, hugging 
him as hard as she could. “You can’t have as good times 
anywhere as you can in the Penny Bank!” 

Miss Doris was so glad she’d made so many pretty things 





for Melissa Maud to wear. There was a little coat 
skirt suit which made her look quite grown-up. And 
was a real little silk gown of dull rose-color in which 
looked quite as pretty as Marjory herself. And the 
girls’ clothes were all packed together in a trunk of } 
jory’s. 

It was almost dark when they started. Melissa } 
kissed every one several times over. There was a mi 
when she was almost ready to cry to think they we 
every one going. She begged Miss Doris to stay rig! 
the Penny Bank until she came back herself. And 
Doris promised she would and said she’d help Aunt M: 
with Pet and Trixy and feed Patrick White every day 

Not long after, Melissa Maud found herself on : 
train which rushed away with them through the soft, \ 
spring darkness. She and Marjory were put to bed i: 


dearest little beds, something like shelves, Melissa ) 


thought. Through the window Melissa Maud coul: 
a big bright star that twinkled and twinkled, and 
smiled at it and said her prayers over twice and we 
sleep. 


The next minute — or so it seemed to Melissa Maud 


nd 


there 


she 
ttle 


\Lar- 


vud 
Ite 
n't 
at 


Miss 


issa 


big 


arm 


the 
iud 
see 
she 


t to 


] 


the sun was looking at her over a broad blue river, and Mrs. 


Brown was calling to her to wake up. When they 
dressed, the train rolled into a big, wonderful place 
they hurried through a beautiful station and were put 
a beautiful car, and went through great crowds of p 
and carriages and cars, and turned at last into a br 
beautiful street where the houses were like palaces. B 
the biggest of them all, they stopped. 

Marjory’s father took Marjory into his arms. B 
Melissa Maud could even feel strange, he found roo: 
her, too, in his arms. 

They all went into a wonderful house where your feet 1 
no sound on the thick, soft carpets and rugs. Ser 
waited everywhere to do everything for you. The r 


they went through and the ones they caught glimpses 
were too beautiful to be really true. And by and by. 


one of the most beautiful, at a beautiful table, all fi 
and fruit and china and sparkling glass and silver, the; 
a wonderful breakfast. 

The days that followed went and came like drear 
Melissa Maud. They went through wonderful 
where you could buy anything, it seemed, and wher« 
Brook did buy all sorts of things for both little girls. 
took long walks and drives all over the city, through cro\ 
streets and beautiful parks, like fairyland. They 
to a play which Melissa Maud thought was too | 
for any common words to even try to tell about. ‘ 
went for rides on the river, sometimes coming back at 


set, sometimes by moonlight. There was no end to the 
wonderful things they saw and heard and did. Anz ‘ 


ways the most wonderful, it seemed to Melissa Maud, 


coming back to the great, beautiful palace of a home, \ 


its books and pictures and mirrors and furniture and 1i 
and colors, its glass house full of flowers, its music-r 
in which Marjory played a little on the grand piano, 
Mr. Brook a great deal. There was Melissa Maud’s 
room, all in soft rose-color, with Marjory’s, all in blue 
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white, opening from it. Oh! Melissa Maud was quite sure 
there was never, never any other home quite so wonderful. 

Coming home from a last visit to the stores to buy things 
for the little Pennies — and the big ones, too — and Miss 
Doris, Mr. Brook was stopped by a man in a car who said 
Mr. Brook was needed for something very important away 
back down town. 

Mr. Brook looked troubled. 

“Could you and Lissy go home alone?” he said. “You 
go to the next corner and turn and there you are, you 
know.” 

“Oh, Daddy!” cried Marjory, “of course we can. You 
always seem to think I’m a baby yet. Why, I’m eleven 
years old.” 

Mr. Brook smiled. He didn’t tell his little daughter that 
his whole life was filled with a big fear of some one’s taking 
her from him in order to get a great deal of money when she 
was brought back. Since she had been taken by the show 
company, he had been doubly careful of her. 

“Hold tight to Melissa Maud,” he laughed. 

Then he got into the car with the man and went back 
down town. 

“Tt’s too lovely to go in, yet,” said Marjory, as they 
reached the house in safety. “TI’ll go in and get Ann, and 
we'll go over in the park.” 

“T’ll wait here,” cried Melissa Maud. “She sat down 
on the lowest step. She was so happy thinking over the 
presents for the little Pennies that she didn’t notice a man 
standing near watching her. She didn’t know there was 
anyone near until he spoke to her. 

“Your father wants you to come to him at once,” he said. 
“He has met with a bad accident.” 

“Father? An accident?” cried Melissa Maud. She 
sprang to her feet, packages falling unnoticed about her. 
She took the hand the man held out to her. “Oh! haven’t 
I time to tell anyone?” 

“Not if we catch the next car,” said the man. Already 
he was hurrying Melissa Maud down the street. In an- 
other minute they had turned the corner, and she was being 
hurried aboard a crowded car. She felt so frightened about 
Father, she couldn’t think of anything else at first. 

She only knew that they went on and on through crowded 
streets. By and by, the man stopped the car, helped her 
off, and began walking briskly along. Melissa was quite 
sure she’d never before seen this part of the city. 

“Ts this the way to the station?” she asked. 

“Your father was hurt in his car,” said the man. 

Melissa Maud stopped so short the man had to stop, 
too. 

“My father hasn’t any car,” she cried. 

“Oh, yes, he has!” said the man. He hurried her 
along, turned a corner, and they went on down a quieter 
Street. 

“T can’t go any farther, please,” said Melissa Maud. 
“You’ve made a mistake. My father hasn’t any car. 
He doesn’t live in the city at all.” 

The man laughed. He didn’t answer. And they hurried 
on again until Melissa Maud, quite breathless, was suddenly 
run into and nearly knocked over by a large-woman. 

“Hello,” said the man with Melissa Maud. “Here we 
are, Sue.” 

The woman stared into Melissa Maud’s white, frightened 
little face. 

“The wrong child, Dick,” she said. “This isn’t the 
little girl we had before at all.” 

“Looks like her,” said the man sullenly. 

“A little — maybe,” said the woman, looking Melissa 
Maud over carefully. “But she’s not the child at all. 
And the little Brook girl has no sister. We've looked up 
that family — Hal and I — since we lost the other little 
girl and the reward! This child isn’t a Brook at all. 
She’s too poorly dressed.” 

“Picked her up at the Brook house,” grumbled the man. 
“But there’s nothing to do now, anyhow, Sue, but let 
her go again — since you’ve told all you know.” 


“A child doesn’t notice,” said the woman. “If you 
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found her at the Brook nouse, maybe Mr. Brook would 
offer a reward for her.” 

“No he wouldn’t,” cried Melissa Maud suddenly. 
“°Cause I don’t belong to him at all. But if he did, I 
wouldn’t let him pay it. I'd tell him all about how you’d 
had Marjory once and how you thought you had her again. 
You’d better let me go.” 

The man and the woman talked together in loud voices in 
a language Melissa Maud didn’t understand. Then the 
woman took Melissa Maud by the hand and went with her 
for a long distance. By and by, they took a car and rode 
for a longer time than they’d walked. When the car stopped 
in the midst of a crowd, Melissa Maud and the woman got 
off. But when Melissa Maud looked about for her the 
next minute, she was nowhere to be seen. Melissa Maud 
felt more lost and all alone in the midst of that hurry- 
ing jostling crowd than ever she had in the woods at 
home. 

“Well,” she said to herself, “they’ve let me go anyhow. 
Now, all I’ve got to do is to get home. Where’ll I begin?” 

About this minute, the crowd threw Melissa Maud into 
the arms of a stout policeman. When she told him where 
she wanted to go, he said: 

“The Mr. Brook’s?” 

“Yes,” said Melissa Maud. Marjory’s father must be 
well-known everywhere, she decided. 

The policeman put Melissa Maud aboard a car, spoke to 
the conductor about her, and away she went. She thought, 
sometimes, she’d never come to the end of that ride. But 
after awhile, she saw a friendly looking street, then another, 
and another. Then the car stopped and the conductor 
put her off. 

“Right around that corner,” he called. 

Melissa Maud knew that corner. She flew around it. 
There, sure enough, looming up in front of her, all sparkling 
lights, was the great Brook mansion. How good it looked 
— just like home. And when she saw a red car standing 
at the curb, she couldn’t run fast enough. 

Mr. Brook was just getting out of the car. Marjory 
was hopping up and down on the walk. 

“He took Lissy away with him,” Melissa Maud heard 
her shrill little voice calling. “The very same man who took 
me that time—oh, I’d know him anywhere! I ran and 
Ann ran, but we couldn’t catch them—he took a car—and 
all Lissy’s packages on the steps. And Ann phoned, but 
we couldn’t get you for ever so long. Oh, we must hurry, 
Daddy, and find Lissy!”’ 

“She’s found,” cried Melissa Maud. The next minute, 
Marjory’s arms were fast around her and Marjory’s father’s 
arms were fast around them both. 

Somehow, all together, they got into the house, and 
Melissa Maud told her story. 

Mr. Brook looked so white and stern that, when she had 
finished, she slipped a comforting little hand into his. 

“Please don’t look so,” she cried. “They'll never try 
it again. You see, they can’t. For they know I know all 
about how they took Marjory. They knew I understood. 
I told them I did.” 

“If anything had happened to you, Lissy dear,” said 
Marjory’s father, “what should I have said to your father 
and the little Pennies?” 

“But there didn’t —there didn’t!” cried Melissa Maud. 
“Oh, I’m glad they took me instead of Margie! They’d 
never have let her go again. And just think, Margie, that 
Dick man never saw any difference between Marjory 
Brook and Melissa Maud Penny. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so funny?” 

Marjory had slipped down from her father’s lap. She 
was staring at Melissa Maud. 

“Come here,” she cried, She pulled Melissa Maud to a 
long mirror near by. “Father,” she cried, the next minute, 
“we do — we do! Lissy and I do look alike, don’t we?” 
Pn Brook smiled at the two eager faces looking at 

im. 
“Come to think of it,” he said, “I almost believe you 
do!’’ 
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Ludwig and Marline 


(From a German version of a well-known fairy tale, arranged for 
little children.) 


UDWIG and his sister Marline lived in a cottage 
| in a forest. 
The two children were very happy. They 
chased the butterflies. They picked bunches of 
bright flowers. They filled their pails and baskets with 
berries. They watched the birds flying to and fro in the 
sky above their heads. 

One morning Ludwig started with his basket to pick 
wild strawberries. He had gone but a little way when he 
saw a gray hare with its foot caught in a trap. 

“Would you like to have me set you free?” 
said to the hare. 

“Yes, if you please,” said the little gray hare. 

So Ludwig opened the trap and set the brown hare free. 

“Shall I bandage your sore foot with my handkerchief?” 
Ludwig asked. 

“Yes, if you please,” said the little gray hare. 

So Ludwig bandaged the sore foot with his handker- 
chief. 

“Now what can I do for you? Is there anything that 
you would like?” asked the little gray hare. 
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Ludwig thanked the hare and hurried home. Marline 
showed him the cupboard, filled with good things to eat. 
There was roasted chicken, and the most delicious oranges, 
and all kinds of the nicest fruits, and candy and cake. 

The children ate all they wanted of the nice things. The 
best of it was that nothing seemed to spoil. The food in the 
cupboard was always fresh and sweet. 

The children were very happy for a few days. Then 
one morning Marline said, “It is nice to have good things 
to eat, but I cannot eat all the time. I want something 
to play with. Go and tell the hare that I want a doll.” 

Ludwig did not want to go one bit, but Marline made 
such a fuss that at last he started. 

The little gray hare was sitting beside the trap. 

“Ts it well with thee, little brother?” asked the hare. 

“Yes, with me,” Ludwig replied, “but not with my sister 
Marline. She sent me to ask you to give her a doll.” 

The gray hare looked more sober than before, and shook 
his head. 

“Very well,” he said, “TI shall grant her wish.” 

Ludwig thanked the hare and hurried home. Marlin« 
sat on the doorstep playing with the prettiest doll you ever 
saw. Its eyes would open and shut, and it had on a beauti- 
ful pink silk dress. 

The children were very happy for a few days. Then 
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“ Ludwig bandaged the sore foot with his handkerchief” 


“Ves,” Ludwig replied. “TI should like to havemy basket 
filled with nice strawberries.” 

Instantly the basket was filled with the largest, reddest 
strawberries that Ludwig had ever seen. 

The boy was delighted. He ran home as fast as he 
could, to show the beautiful berries to Marline. 

“Why didn’t you ask for something better than straw- 
berries?” Marline asked, after Ludwig had told her how 
he came by the berries. 

She added, “Go and tell the hare that we want our cup- 
board filled with good things to eat.” 

Ludwig did not want to go one bit, but Marline made 
such a fuss that at last he st rted. 

The little gray hare was sitting beside the trap. 

“Ts it well with thee, little brother?” asked the hare. 

“Yes, with me,” Ludwig replied, “but not with my sister 
Marline. She sent m to ask you to have our cupboard 
filled with g od things to eat.” 

The gray hare looked sober, and shook his head. 


“Very 
well,” he said, “TI shall grant her wish.” 


one morning Marline said, “I do not like to play with ; 
doll that is dressed better than I. Go and tell the hare that 
I want a pink silk dress.” 

Ludwig did not want to go one bit, but Marline mad 
such a fuss that at last he started. 

The little gray hare was sitting beside the trap. 

“Ts it well with thee, little brother?” asked the hare. 

“Yes, with me,” Ludwig replied, “but not with my sister 
Marline. “She sent me to ask you to give her a pink silk 
dress.” 

The gray hare looked very sober, indeed. He shook 
his head several times. 

“Very well,” he said, “TI shall grant her wish.” 

Ludwig thanked the hare and hurried home. Marline 
ran to meet him. She had on a beautiful pink silk dress, 
with a wide sash tied in a big bow. 

The children were very happy for a few days. 
one morning Marline said, “I cannot sit around all the 
time in a pink silk dress. Go and tell the hare that I want 
one of every kind of toy there is in the world.” 


Then 
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“* Marline sat on the doorstep playing with the prettiest doll you ever saw ”’ 


Ludwig did not want to go the very least bit, but Marline 
made such a fuss that at last he started. 

The little gray hare was sitting beside the trap. 

“Ts it well with thee, little brother?” asked the hare. 

“Yes, with me,” Ludwig replied, “but not with my sister 
Marline. She sent me to ask you to give her one of every 
kind of toy in the world.” 

The gray hare looked very, very sober. 
head again and again. 

“Very well,” he said at last, “I shall grant her wish.” 

Ludwig thanked the hare and hurried home. Marline 
sat on the doorsteps crying. All around her were toys. 
The cottage was full of toys. The path outside was full of 
toys. There were all the toys you could think of — dolls, 
and doll-houses, and puzzles, and games, and balls, and 
railroad trains — and many, many more beside. 

“Go back to the hare as quickly as you can, and ask him 
for a larger house,” called Marline. - “It is going to rain, 
and there is not room enough for the toys. Hurry, or they 
will all be spoiled!” 

It seemed as if Ludwig just could not go, but Marline 
made such a fuss that at last he started. 

He hoped that he should not find the hare, but there 
he was, still sitting beside the trap. 

“Ts it well with thee, little brother?’”’ asked the hare. 

“Yes, with me,” Ludwig replied, “but not with my sister 
Marline. She sent me to ask you for a larger house. It 
is going to rain, and the cottage is not large enough to hold 
all the toys.” 

The hare looked so sober that his face was all wrinkled 
up. He shook his head until Ludwig was afraid he was 
never going to stop. 

“Very well,” he said, “I shall grant her wish.” 

Ludwig thanked the hare and hurried home. The 
cottage was not there. Marline stood at the door of a 
fine great house, as large as a palace. 

The children were very happy for a few days. Then 
one morning Marline said, “The hare did not give me all 
the toys in the world. Go and tell him that I want the 
moon.” 

Ludwig wanted to cry he felt so badly. He hated dread- 
fully to ask the hare for the moon, but Marline made such 
a fuss that at last he started. How he did hope that he 


might not find the hare! But there sat the hare beside the 
trap! 


He shook his 
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“Ts it well with thee, little brother?’ asked the hare. 

“Yes, with me,” replied Ludwig, very sadly, “but not 
with my sister Marline. She wants you to give her the 
moon.” 

The hare stood up. He looked so fierce that Ludwig 
was almost afraid of him. “Marline cannot have the 
moon,” said the hare. ‘The moon belongs to everybody. 
No little girl, or boy either, can have it all to himself. Mar- 
line wants too much. Go back and tell her that I said 
so!” 

Ludwig walked home very, very slowly. There he found 
that the great house was gone. All the fine toys were 
gone. The pink silk dress was gone. The doll was gone. 
The cupboard was empty. 

Marline sat on the doorstep of the cottage in her blue 
gingham dress. 

“You have lost all the other nice things,” Ludwig said, 
“because you asked for the moon.” 














*** You have lost all the other nice things,’ Ludwig said, ‘ because you asked for the 
moon 


Posy-Beds and Cosy-Beds 


SusAN M. KANE 


Sing a song of posy-beds, 
A song of happy May, 
Of hillsides gemmed, and meadows hemmed 
With flowers sweet and gay; 
Of stars that deck the woodland floors, 
Of orchard trees that show 
The coral hints of morning tints, 
And trees with wreaths of snow. 


Sing a song of cosy-beds, 
A song of happy May, 

Of baskets swung, and cradles hung 
Where breezes dance and play; 

Of nests where brood the mother birds 
O’er eggs of green and blue, 

And each shelled mite holds sweet delight — 
A song for me and you. 


Sing a song of merry hearts, 
A song of happy May, 
When hand in hand, a fairy band 
Of children glad and gay 
Go trooping through the fields and woods; 
And find the beauty there, 
In posy-beds and cosy-beds 
That God has made so fair. 

























May-pole Dance Poster 


JoHANNA HoLm 
(All rights reserved) 


This is an effective and simple border for decoration. 
The poster consists of a background of brown “oatmeal” 
wall paper, the trees are torn from a lighter shade and 
mounted in place. 

A pole, cut from white paper, is placed in position, the 
real baby ribbon, strips of cloth, paper ribbons or painted 
ones are draped from top of pole to the fairies’ extended 
hands, the fairies having first been mounted in the form 
of a circle as shown above. 

The fairies are colored in delicate tints of blue, pink, yel- 
low, green and lavender, with brown acorn cups for caps. 
The wings are touched in spots with silver or gold paint, 
if desired, or cut from silver or gold paper. The white 
wings, however, are just as pretty without any other 
decoration. 

Children enjoy the fairy stories, Brownie myths, stories 
of the giants, anything which appeals to their imagination. 
The story of the boisterous brownie is not associated with 
the quiet, mysterious awakening of Nature, however. 
The fairies, with their graceful dancing in the woodland and 
clothed in the delicate tinting of springtime, are more 
appropriate. 





The Pigeon House 
Mavup O’LEARY 


The Pigeon House is dear to the heart of every kinder- 
gartner, and those two weeks in the early fall when we 
notice the “going out and returning” of the pigeons is one 
of the most delightful periods of our school year. We have 
had all sorts of pigeon houses in our kindergarten, as well 
as all sorts of pigeons, and the one in the illustration I have 
made especially for the teachers after the model of our 
last one, thinking possibly our friends, the primary teachers, 
might like to make one. 

As the pattern is so large it cannot be given here, but 
the dimensions are added at the end of this article. The 
one in the illustration is made of bristol board, covered 
with dark brown crépe paper and given a coat of orange 
shellac, which preserves it from dust and keeps it from 
being, casily destroyed. The gummed tape and wire 
shanks, which can be bought at Dennison’s, are the best 
possible materials to use in the construction, as they hold 
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securely and at once and there is no long wait for tl 
different parts to become glued securely. The paper rope 
which can also be obtained at the Dennison Store, mak 
a very ornamental finish at the edges. It is possible t 
make the paper rope by twisting strands of crépe pap¢ 
cut crosswise of the roll. The pigeons in the illustratio 
we made by rolling balls of tissue and covering with whit 
crépe paper, with wings, tail and beak added made of 
pliable white cardboard. 

My pigeon houses were always a lot of work, but m 
little folks enjoyed them so much, and had such a goo 
time playing with the pigeons, that I always felt repaid. 


PIGEON House DIMENSIONS 
Base of Stand, 144” square, turned down 2”. 
Post, Height 28”. 
Brackets, 11 x 14’. 
Base of House, 144’ square. 
Sides of House, 13 x 9’’ — height 15}” (base to peak). 
Windows, 3” base — top circular. 


Roof — 4 gables — 4 triangles, 18 x 11 x 11”, scored through ‘center 
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Primary History Work 


HE history work in the primary grades embodies 

reading, language, dramatization, and geography. 

The object is not information, but impressions, 

hence to this is added a great deal of hand work, 
which not only fixes ideas, but stimulates interest. 

In our story work we study the lives of heroes of early 
times, especially of the Middle Ages. The children became 
very much interested in “Lordly knights and gentle 
ladies” as we studied castle life, and in our industrial work 
we made a clay castle. 

First we filled our sand box with sand. In one corner of 
it we piled stones to form a hill upon which to build our 
castle. 

We took a board (15 x 17”), and with a compass drew 
four circles (each 3” in diameter), one in each corner of the 
board to outline the towers. These were connected with 
two parallel lines 1’ apart for the walls of the castle. This 
formed the foundation. 

Then we took our clay, which had been prepared by soak- 
ing over night in warm water. Each child was given an oil 





cloth to protect his desk, and a piece of clay to knead. 
This was kneaded about twenty minutes, or until all lumps 
were gone and it was about the consistency of bread dough. 
Then began the real work of building. The children worked 
at a bench rolling the clay out like biscuit dough, leaving it 
about one inch thick. Then with a knife they cut this 
sheet of clay into strips 1’ wide, and of the desired length. 
These strips were then placed on the board following the 
outline. It was built layer by layer, pressing each to- 
gether firmly with the hands. A strip of pasteboard 1” 
wide was used as an arch foundation for the doorway. 
The smaller towers either side of the doorway were built 
of solid pieces of clay. When the castle was 9” high a piece 
of stiff paper was laid over the top for a roof and then 3” 
more was added to this height, forming the battlement. 
The towers were built different heights. When completed 
the clay was marked off like tiling with a sharp stick to 
make it look like stone. 

After the castle had stood a day or two and the clay had 
dried out a little, the windows were cut out with a knife. 
The gratings in the windows and door were made out of 
wooden slats. 
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The wall around the castle was made of clay blocks also. 
It was 6” high with a battlement at the top. On either 
side of the gate are the towers. 

A moat was made outside the wall, by digging a trench 
in the sand and placing tin foil at the bottom and glass over 
it. 

A wooden drawbridge suspended by a chain was in the 
gateway to be let down across the moat. A winding path 
from the gate to the door was made and small branches 
of cedar wer- stuck in the sand for trees. 

This castie proved to be very profitable in many lines of 
our work. It furnished lessons for reading, story telling, 
dramatization, composition and geography. 

In the drawing work we studied solids. We built a 
castle of the wooden solids. The towers were cylinders, 
the coping stones cubes, and the tops of the two towers on 
either side of the door were cones. 

In the language period the pupils told stories, wrote a 
composition about the castle, illustrated with a small draw- 
ing of it. They also learned the following poem: 


Tue PRINCE AND I 
The prince lives in a castle, 
In a wee little house live I, 
But when we look from our windows 
We see the self-same sky. 


We see the cloudland snowdrifts, 
And the cloudland fleecy street, 

And the same little, bright little twinkling, 
_When the stars their night watch keep. 


Sometimes a soft mist rises,, 
And shuts out all the blue; 

Then the prince has a misty gray day 
And I have a gray day too. 





We share like loving brothers — 
So brothers we must be; 

Tho’ I’ve never, never seen him, 
And he’s never once seen me. 


But my friendly stars are his stars, 
His moon is my moon, too; 
So, little prince in the castle, ~ 
I kiss my hand to you! 5 
All through the work the children were very enthusiastic 
and never grew tired of it or of the castle after it was com- 
pleted. 
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Cutting ado 

ApA CAMERON r 

(Book rights reserved) Aga 

‘HESE week day posters were worked alsc 

out with a first grade class. cup 

The central thought is “home” I 

study. anc 

The children are asked questions about nel; 

the home. The words in connection, such lad 

as, father, mother, sister, brother, home, 4 

house, work, play, cat, dog, and many others, wit 

the children will suggest. After they become 

familiar with such words they make sentences. sp 

If this “home” study is continued, as it 

was in this case where these pictures \ ere yo 

made, the days of the week are investiga ted. of 

First we take Monday. The children t! ink of 

of the many things happening on Monday. 7 

WMridau. Worle Gis In this case, Monday being wash day ,was § co! 

the important fact. All during this word and us 

sentence building time our cuttings wer & 

along the “wash day” line. Clothesline, J ov 

tubs, baskets, clothes, mothers or maids JR en 

hanging clothes. Each child as a jinal i se 
piece of work made a small poster, using 

colored paper. A “room poster” was also —R as 

made from the best cutting. F M 
Tuesday was worked out in the s ime 


manner. Such words as ironing, irons, bo.rd, 
clothes, stove, rack, were used in sentence 
building, word drill and spelling. ' 

For our cuttings we made ironing bo. rds, 
irons, tables, chairs, stoves, cats and chil.Jren 
playing around the room. This picture was T 
made to represent a room, putting in‘ a rug, 
wall paper, windows, doors and wall pictures. 
Then the figures were set in this room. 
This completed our Tuesday picture 

Wednesday was worked out with the 
following words and, of course, many otliers. 

Chair, lamp, sewing, mending, stockinrs, 
thread. 

In our picture we first place the rug, 
wall paper, windows. After this background 
= o ; is made, the furniture is placed. Mother 
hesrday Qacring Say . is seated in a rocking chair, darning;stock ings, 
while one of the children is playing on the 
floor. Our curtains are of real cloth tied {J 
back with thread for the cord. _ 

Thursday works out as mother’s calling 
day. Bonnet, hat, furs, muff, dress, shves, 
calling, house, Jautomobile, carriage, walk, and 
many others work out in this lesson. 

Our picture shows a winter scene. Trevs in 
the distance, also scattered in the foregro: nd. 
The ground is white, representing snow. ‘he 
road winds around the corner. Coming down ff 
this road we see a red automobile wit) 2 [F 
lady in'the rear seat, while her chauffeur rides 
in front. Along the sidewalk we see a lady 
and her little girl on the way to the house up 
the street. 

Friday we remember as sweeping “:Y. 
Again we fit up the floor and wall, making 
this the dining room. We have a blue rug FF 
and blue wall paper. Flowered plates “re fF 
placed upon the narrow rail made from brown 
paper. Our window «is large and leaded. 
Outside we see a very pretty sunset pair 
making this the view from the window. 

The buffet and chairs are in brown. ‘Ve 
used silver paper for our buffet mirror. Mother § 
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yer is sweeping. Her dress is red and her apron 
and cap white. Also white collars and cuffs 
adorn the dress. She has a broom made from 
tan paper fringed at the ends. 
Saturday takes us back to the kitchen. 
Again we have the words — stove, chair, table; 


























worked also dishes, tins, baking, mix, flour, pan, spoon, 
cup, saucer and many others. 
home” In the picture we see one lady at the stove 
and one at the table. We also see the jolly 
; about neighbor at the window, visiting with the 
n, such ladies inside. 
home, The two ladies are dressed in blue dresses 
others, with white aprons, collars, and cuffs. 
become The tables are supplied with pans and 
itences. spoons and baking dishes. 
, as it You will find this very interesting work for 
eS were your beginning primary grade if your course 
tiga ted. of study is such as to allow you this freedom 
n think of work. 
[oncday. The many words most common to children, 
ay ,Was coming right from the home, are made very 
ord and useful with this work. 
S were You will find each child will have his or her 
eslines, own idea of what is done on each day. Differ- 
maids ent localities work out different pictures and 
2 final sentences and words. 
> using [ will outline a few sentences for each day, 
as also as they were worked out from these pictures. 
Monday 
e same @ Mother washes on Monday. 
, board, We wash our clothes. 
entence We wash with water. 
We rub the clothes. 
boards, § We put soap on the clothes. 
hil tren We make starch. 
- Tuesday 
7 Tey Tuesday is ironing day. 
names We heat our irons. 
_— We iron on an ironing board. 
+h Our clothes are in a basket. 
th te Mother irons our dresses. 
mn _ We hang them on a rack. 
panes They dry on the rack. 
> . Wednesday 
gr n © Mother is mending. 
Mother i To-day is Wednesday. 
ines ie Mother mends our stockings. 
a Mother mends our clothes. 
th tied Baby plays by mother’s chair. 
Mother has a mending basket. 
calling Thursday 
shoes, Mother calls on Thursday. 
Ik, and Mother has a new dress. 
} Mother has a new hat. 
‘Yreesin [J I go calling with mother. 
round. ff We wear our new dresses. 
. The We saw an automobile. 
z down My father has an automobile. 
wit! a Friday 
ir rides Mother sweeps to-day. 
a lady To-day is Friday. 
use up Friday is sweeping day. 
Mother sweeps the rugs with a broom: 
y cay. Mother dusts the chairs and the tables. 
naking Mother wears a dusting cap. 
ue rug Saturday 
es “re Mother is baking. 
brown We bake on Saturday. 
leaded. Mother bakes bread and cookies. 
ainted, I like bread and cookies. 
! We bake in the oven. 
. We & We mix the bread in a pan. 
Mother Mother has a rolling pin. 
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Reading 
ANNE P. L. FIELD 


Though it’s raining hard outside 
We don’t mind the weather, 

On the window-seat so wide 

Reading books together! 





Tales of knights and pirate kings — 
O, it’s most exciting! 

For they do all kinds of things, 
And a lot of fighting! 


Sister likes them too. Why she’s 
Almost like a brother! 

We can read just what we please — 
If it pleases mother! 





Spelling Booklet for May 


Mary B. Gruss 


HE cover of the May booklet for spelling is made 
of gray bogus paper, 8” x 4}. Fold the paper in 
the middle, adjust the compass to 2’, place it so 

(See 
With the same 


that the circle will come beyond the fold. 
Fig. I; the dotted line represents the fold.) 
center, draw a circle having a radius of 13’. 

Carefully trace the design of fleur-de-lis upon rice paper. 
Place this paper face downward and go over the design 
on the reverse side, using a sharp, soft, lead pencil. Place 
the rice paper on the circle and again trace over the design; 
a print will be left on the gray paper. 

Mix a soft tone of green water-colors and use as a wash 
for the marginal lines of both the front and back cover, also 
for the leaves and stems. Mix a soft, light tone of violet 
for the blossom and bud. Be sure to keep these washes 
flat. When the colors are dry outline all of the designs 
with either black paint or ink. If the child prints well his 







(ACTUAL SIZE) 
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FRONT COVER OF SPELLING BOOKLET 
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monogram may be placed on the back of cover. 
III.) Cut on the outer circle. 

The pages for the book are made of unruled, white paper. 
They are sewed to the cover with long stitches. (Use 
No. 40 cotton thread doubled.) Bring the ends of thread 
to the middle, tie in a hard knot. (See Fig. II.) 


This same cover may be used for an invitation or program 
folder. 


(See Fig. 





A Bird Corner 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 


One of the greatest pleasures of springtime in my second 
and third grade classes has been our Bird Corner. Wea ef 
glad to pass the idea along, for besides being an attractive 
addition to the room, this corner surely is an incentive for 
better freehand drawing of birds. 

Have one of the boys bring in a nice branch with many 
twigs. If some one in the neighborhood is trimming trees 
the right kind can easily be found. 

Fasten this branch securely in a corner of the room about 
five or six feet from the floor. 

Now construct a bird house. I used a 12” square of 
white drawing paper for the house and folded over it a roof 
of red drawing paper with projecting eaves. Then cut 
windows such as we always see in bird houses and paste 
a little porch out in front of one of these entrances. Place 
the house in the’ branch (which is now a tree) and watc’ 
for the birds to come. 

All of the good paintings or drawings of birds done by 
the children are to be placed in the branches. We had 
good many freehand paintings of bluebirds on the win; 
which we cut out and fastened with pins or tiny clips to tl 
tips of twigs. The clips allow the birds to flutter with ever: 
breeze and for that reason are better than pins. The 
we had many robins, bluebirds, wild canaries and blue-jays 
copied from the colored Perry pictures. All of these w: 
cut out ahd placed in and about the corner. 

Last year we had a fine oriole’s nest which one of th: 
boys had secured in the winter. This and several smalle: 
nests we placed in. our tree. 


B 
BOOKLET OPEN (REDUCED) 
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The Spider and the Fly 


Words and music oy ecrcmienetas Commmenns 
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1. Weav - ing, weav - ing rap - id - ly, With this silk so fine; 

2. Hum -ming,*hum-ming mer - ri - ly, Comes a _ pret- ty fly, 

3. Sweep - ing, sweep- ing bus - i - ly, Comes the house-maid here, 
eS es 
5: -+- o—9-+-s- 
2p4 — aon 





+3 


make cob - 


a my web 
To my web 
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al it tight and strong, So _ thatstretch-ing it will stand Whenbig flies come a 


On my stick- y line, So I'll put him now a 


So will say “Good- bye,” But I know you all _ will 
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eas - i - My, Threads I in - ter- twine. Watch me cross and join’ the _ strand, 

stead - i - ly, While I hide close __ by. He’s the first I’ve caught to day 

an -gri -_ ly, She’llsweepit down I fear. In this house I dare not stay, 
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long. 


dine. 


Fly!” 


===== 


(“] 


A Concert Item ora Kindergarten Game in which a class of any size may take part — the size of the “Web” varying according to the 


number of children in the class. 


Verse 1. The children trip out of their seats to light and easy music, and form three rings, either on a stage, or on their schoolroom 
floor. Ata given chord on the piano, they stop tripping, and hold out their hands, to receive the twine which the “Spider” (a tall child) will 
unwind and pass along the rings during the singing of the first verse. She must also cross and recross the threads under and over. 

Verse 2. A child at the end of the room or stage now trips up to the “Web,” with outstretched arms (imitating the action of flying). 
The “Spider,” meanwhile, is hiding behind one of the children in the inner ring, and when the poor “Fly” becomes entangled on the strands 
of twine which the children are holding out, the “Spider” draws him in to the inner ring, and appears to. put him in a “Larder” until he wants 


“to dine.” 


Verse 3. A child with a whisk-broom now approaches the “Web” and breaks down the strands of twine which the children are holding. 
The “Fly” at this point escapes, and with a happy buzzing sound “flies” away from the “Web” while the rest of the children look after him, 
and joyfully wave their hands, as they sing “Hurrah for Mr. Fly!” The Spider runs for his life, and the children, who were previously 
standing to hold up the “Web,” fall on the floor to represent a broken-down web. They rise, at a given chord on the piano, and trip away to 


resume their seats. 


*Some of the children stop singing here and help the fly to buzz with closed teeth. 





Flying Birds 


Trace and cut outlines. Fold 
wings on dotted lines. Insert folds 
in slit A on the body of the bird, with 
points of wings toward the tail, one 
wing on each side. Color both sides 
of bird and wings before inserting. 
Suspend with silkoteen or fine thread 
drawn through point B on bird, and 
when a draught passes it, the bird 
appears to be actually flying. They 
may be suspended from chandeliers, 
in windows, or from chains or wire 
across corners. 

ANNEBELLE R. BuckNAM 


Birds that nearly fly 
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Paper Cutting 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Snow-White and Rose-Red 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 
(Book rights reserved) 

OW once upon a time there lived a poor widow who 
had two dear little girls. They lived in a charming 
little cottage at the edge of a greatforest. Before 
the house was a garden and in this were two rose 

trees. In season one bloomed with white roses and one 
with red. The widow’s two little girls were not unlike 
the rose trees. One was named Snow-white and the other 
Rose-red. 

These two little girls loved each other very, very dearly. 
Indeed they were so fond of each other that they went 
everywhere together and always hand in hand. Every- 
thing in nature loved them; the wild beasts of the woods 
never harmed them and once when they had spent the 
night in the wood and the good Sun had awakened them, 
they found a beautiful child, all robed in purest white, 
sitting beside their resting place. When they awoke he 
smiled upon them and went away, but when they looked 
around they found that they had been lying close to a preci- 
pice over which they would have surely fallen had they 
taken but another step! Of course you have guessed it! 
The beautiful boy was the sweet angel who watches over 
little children. 

The dear children and their kind mother lived a very 
happy life in their pleasant little cottage home. Almost 
every evening the mother would say, “Now, Snow-white, 
bolt the door, and I will read to you while you spin. So 
you can see what a pleasant time it was! On the floor 
at their side lay their pet lamb, and on a perch behind 
them a white dove sat with its head tucked cozily under 
its wing. 

One evening as they sat thus, a knock was heard at the 
door. “Quick, Rose-red!” said the mother. “Open the 
door. Doubtless it is some traveler who seeks shelter for 
the night.” So Rose-red ran to push open the door, and 
you may imagine her surprise when a great, shaggy black 
bear pushed in and stood looking at them! 


Little Rose-red just screamed, the lamb began to bleat 
piteously, and Snow-white ran and hid under her mother’s 


“There is no need to be afraid,” said the bear. “I am 
half frozen with the cold and only wish to warm myself.” 

“That is too bad,” said the kind mother. “Just lie 
down by the fire, but take care you do not burn that thick 
coat of yours.” 

Then she called the children, and when they saw how 
gentle the bear was and how he suffered with the cold, they 
felt very sorry for him and even brushed the snow from 
his shaggy coat! 

The bear was made so comfortable that he stayed at the 
cottage all night, and early the next morning the little girls 
opened the door and he trotted away across the snow, and 
the woods soon hid him from sight. So every night the 
bear returned at the same time — indeed the door of the 
little cottage was never locked until he was safely in. 

' When spring came, and the world grew sweet and green 
once more, the bear told his little friends he could no longer 
visit them. 

“O!” cried Snow-white in distress, “where are you 
going?” 

“T must stay in the woods,” answered the bear, “‘and 
guard my treasures from the dwarfs. Throughout the 
winter the ground is so frozen that they are obliged to 
stay within their caves, but when spring thaws out the 
ground, they come out to seek what they can find, and 
what they take into their caves seldom comes out.” 

Snow-white felt very sorry to have the good bear go, 
and as soon as she unbolted the door the bear ran away 
into the woods. 

Some time afterward the mother sent the little girls 
into the woods to gather sticks. After a time they came 
to a great tree which had been felled to the ground, and 
beside it they saw something constantly hopping up and 
down, and on looking closely they saw it was a dwarf 
with an odd withered face and a beard fully a yard long. 
The end of his beard had been caught in the split in the tree, 
and you may believe that queer little fellow was angry to 
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be in such a predicament. He glared angrily at the little 
girls, and screamed out, “Why do you stand staring instead 
of coming to help me?” 

“Well,” said Rose-red, “what have you been doing?” 
“Silly, prying little thing!” said the dwarf. “I was just 
splitting wood for the kitchen fire, if you must know, and 
caught my beautiful beard. I can’t get out and you just 
stand and stare! Help me.” The children tried as hard 
as ever they could, but they could not loosen the beard. 
Finally Rose-red suggested going for some one to help them, 
whereupon the little man grew still more angry. “Why,” 
he cried, “there are already too many of you, why go for 
others? Think of something better!” 

“T have it,” cried Snow-white, and taking her scissors 
out of her pocket, she cut off the end of the dwarf’s beard! 
But the dwarf did not so much as thank her for his free- 
dom —he just grabbed up a bag of gold that lay hidden 
under the roots of the tree, and hurried off, calling them 
clumsy, stupid children and wishing them bad luck. 
Now it was not long after this that the children went into 
the woods to catch some fish in its clear little brook, and 
as they neared the brook they saw something looking much 
like a grasshopper, hopping along toward the water. As 
they came closer to it they saw that it was the dwarf. 
“Why,” exclaimed Rose-red, “whatever are you doing? 
You surely don’t want to jump into the water!” 

“Can’t you see that the fish is pulling me?’ yelled the 
little man. “I was out fishing when the horrid thing took 
the bait so hard I couldn’t let go, and to make matters 
worse the wretched wind entangled my beard in the line. 
Help me, and don’t stand gaping!” The children tried 
as hard as ever they could to disentangle the line, but there 
was nothing they could do to free him and so Snow-white 
took out her scissors and snipped off a part of the beard. 
O, but that dwarf was angry when he saw what they had 
done! He even wished they might go bare-foot the rest 
of their days to pay them for it! Then he grabbed up a 
bag of pearls which lay hidden under the reeds and hurried 
off. 





Not long after this second encounter with the dwarf, 
the mother sent the little girls to town to buy some laces, 
needles and thread. They had to pass through the forest, 
and they had not gone very far into it when they saw a huge 
bird hovering in the air above them. And as it flew they 
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heard shriek after shriek. The bird was flying low, as his 
burden weighted him down, and you may imagine the little 
girls’ surprise when they discovered that the eagle held the 
little dwarf in his claws! Cross and hard-hearted as the 
small man had always shown himself to them, the good 
children hurried at once to hold on to the dwarf, and they 
held so hard that the eagle was at last obliged to drop 
him. 

Did he thank them for saving his life? Not a bit of it. 
Instead he berated them for having held him so tightly 
as to have torn his handsome coat. And as they left 
him they could still hear him calling them stupid, clumsy 
creatures. 

The children, however, were inured to his ingratitude, 
and hurried on to do their mother’s errands in town. As 
they were returning home again they met the dwarf, who 
was seated upon a rock, and had spread before him count- 
less beautiful and precious stones. The dying sun shone 
full upon them, and made them glow with beauty. The 
children ran forward in delight to look upon the lovely 
things, and the dwarf looked up and began at once to 
berate them soundly. Butashe scolded a great black bear 
came out of the woods and made straight towardthem. In 
the wildest terror the dwarf sprang toward his cave, but 
he was too late, and with one blow of his great paw the bear 
laid him lifeless upon the ground. 

Frightened, the two little girls started to run away, 
but the bear called to them and said, “Dear children, do 
not be afraid. Just wait for me and I will come with 
you.” 

Of course the children at once recognized the voice of their 
old friend, and as the bear came toward them his fur coat 
fell off, and a fine handsome man all dressed in gold stood 
before them. 

“QO!” he said, “I am a King’s son, but I was condemned 
by that wicked dwarf to roam the woods in bear’s shape 
until his death set me free. And now I am free and 
all the treasures he has stolen from me are mine once 
more.” 

The children and the Prince went home to the kind 
mother, and shortly afterward Snow-white and the Prince 
were married, and Rose-red became betrothed to his brother, 
and they divided between them all the treasures the dwarf 
had collected in his cave. 
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Dramatization 


CHARACTERS 
Snow-White 


Rose-red 
The Mother 
Dwarf 
The Bear (who becomes Prince) 
The Eagle 
At 
SCENE I] 


The sitting room of the little girls’ home. The mother is 
making the room comfortable for the evening. She lights the 
lamp, pushes a chair before the hearth, takes up some work, 
and seats herself in an easy-chair. Snow-white gets a stool 
and places it at her mother’s side. Rose-red takes up a story 
book and begins to read. They are silent thus, a few minutes, 
when Snow-white speaks. 


Snow-white (looking into the fire dreamily—her hands 
clasped about her knees) O mother! did we tell you? Last 
night when we lost our way in the dear woods and stayed 
there all night, a beautiful child came to us. He was robed 
in purest white and around his head shone a beautiful 
light. 

Rose-red (looking up) And,mother, when we awoke with 
the sun he smiled and went away. 

Snow-white Yes,and when we looked about we found 
we had been lying close to a precipice which in the darkness 
we had not seen. I’ve been wondering and wondering — 

The Mother Ah, dear child! you need wonder no longer. 
It was the sweet angel who watches over all good children. 
May he never desert my little ones! (She leans forward 
and lightly kisses Snow-white.) 

Rose-red (running over to her mother) I want one, too! 
(Kisses her mother soundly) And now do you take this 
book and read to us. We will spin. I shall put your work 
away. (She folds and lays the work upon the table while 
Snow-white cries, “Yes, yes!” and brings out the spinning 
wheels.) 

The Mother Since you wish it. 
go bolt the door. (Snow-white hastens to obey. 
reads for a time when a loud knock is heard.) 

The Mother Quick, Rose-red! Hasten and open the 
door. Very likely some poor wanderer has come to seek 
for shelter. 


(Rose-red runs to unbolt the door, opens it wide, and then 
runs screaming to her mother as the Bear enters. Snow- 
white runs out of the room calling, “I must hide.’’) 


Rose-red O mother! it’s a bear, a great black bear! 

The Bear Do not be alarmed. I shall not hurt you. I 
am half frozen with the cold. I only wish to warm myself. 

(Rose-red, peeping from behind her mother’s skirts) He 
does indeed look kind. (Calling. ) Come, Snow-white. 
You need not be afraid. It is a kind bear. 


But, Snow-white, do you 
The mother 
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The Mother Poor fellow! Lie down by the fire, but 
have a care that you do not burn that thick coat. (To 
Snow-white, as she timidly re-enters the room) Mother is 
ashamed of her little girl. Brave in the lonely woods at 
night, but afraid of an honest, respectable fellow like thi: 
good bear! 


(The Bear looks rather mournfully at Snow-white and wit 
a little cry she runs up to him as he.lays himself heavil 
down.) 


Snow-white No, no,Iam not afraid! He is a dear bea: 
See his coat is full of snow. I will take it out. 

(She brushes out the Snow.) 

The Mother It grows late. Come, dear children, » 


must go to bed. (To the Bear) As for you— you a: 
welcome to our home and hearth. You will find the fi 


warm and the house will shelter you from storms. The chi 
dren will let you out in the morning. 
The Bear Thank you, kind hostess. I accept yo 


hospitality. I shall be glad of the shelter, and shall con 
each night until the warm breezes of spring blow once mor 

The Mother Then that is settled. Good-night. Com 
children, say good-night . (The children run to her and ta 
her by the hands.) 

Rose-red Good-night, bear! 

Snow-white Good-night, dear bear. (They walk towa 
the door. Exit Rose-red. Snow-white looks first at h 
mother, then at the bear and runs to him and clasps her ar) 
about his neck) Good-night, Bear. 

The Bear Good-night, little Snow-white. 


(The Mother and Snow-white go out, the Bear puts | 
head upon his paws. Then he looks up toward the di 
through which Snow-white has just passed, and again sett! 
himself for the night. 


ACT I 
ScENE II 


Some months later. The sitting-room at the cottage. 
is early morning. The Bear is just waking up. Sno 
white comes running into the room. 


Snow-white What, dear Bear! Just up? Everythiiy 
is fresh and green with spring; the birds are loud on eve¢ 
tree. And you lie sleeping the morning away. 

The Bear Alas! Snow-white, it is the last morning I sh 
lie sleeping in your home! Every mention you make 
spring reminds me that hereafter my way lies in the woods. 

Snow-white You are going to stay in the woods? Never 
visit us again? Indeed, dear Bear, I could not endure 
Where are you going? 

The Bear I must stay in the woods and guard my tre: 
ures from the dwarfs. When the ground is frozen hari 
in winter they must stay below in their caves, but now that 
the sun has thawed the earth they will soon break throug!) 
What goes into their caves never comes out! They ste.! 
whatever they can find. Indeed, indeed I must go! | 
have already stayed too long. 

Snow-white (crying softly) Never shall I be able to sve 
you go. (As the bear starts toward the door she runs to h 
and throws her arms around his neck.) Then good-by, de r 
Bear. J shall give you a bear hug. (She unbolts the doo 
and opens it, and stands looking sadly at the bear as he lea: s 


the house.) 
The Bear Good-by, Snow-white — dear little Snow- 
white. Tell the kind mother and Rose-red good-by, tov 


(Exit the Bear. Snow-white closes the door, looks sac'y 
about the room and sinks to the floor, weeping. Eni:r 
the Mother and Rose-red.) 


The Mother Why, Snow-white, what ails you, oc 
(Lifts her from the floor.) 

Snow-white The dear Bear has left us. Gone oe 
summer lasts. He said he must guard his treasures from 
the dwarfs. He asked me to tell you both good-by. 


~~ 
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The Mother Well, that is but natural. A Bear cannot 
spend his time lying on the hearth. And that reminds me. 
Do you dry your eyes and go with Rose-red into the woods 
for sticks. The spring is deceiving; there is yet a snap in 
the air and we shall need a fire. 

Rose-red Hurry, Snow-white. To be sorry to lose our 
shaggy friend is all very well, but it is useless to cry. Who 
knows, we may find violets in the woods. 

The Mother Don’t stay too late, my dears. 
to my baking. 


(Exit the Mother. Snow-white dries her eyes, picks up 
her basket and with her hand in Rose-red’s hurries ojj.) 


I must go 


ACT II 
ScENE I 
The woods. Enter Snow-white and Rose-red. 


Rose-red My basket is getting heavy, Snow-white. Is 
yours? But look, what is that strange thing hopping up 
and down in the grass? It is too large for a grasshopper. 
Let us go closer. 


(They approach the object which proves to be the Dwarf, 
his beard caught in the split of a felled tree.) 


The Dwarf Well, here’s stupid children to stand and 
pry. Why don’t you help me instead of staring your 
eyes out! 

Rose-red What have you been doing, little man? 

Dwarf Prying creature! If you must know, I was split- 
ting the tree to get some small pieces for the kitchen stove. 
[ had just driven in the wedge when it closed up in a second 
and caught my beautiful beard. I cannot get it out, and 
you stand staring.” 

Rose-red and Snow-white We are sorry — indeed we will 
try to relieve your difficulty. (They run forward and 
endeavor to pull the Dwarf out, but cannot succeed.) 

Rose-red O, we can never do it! I shall run and fetch 
some one to help us. 

Dwarf (angrily) Stupid things! 
when there are already too many of you? 
thing better than that. 


Why go for others 
Do think of some- 
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Snow-white (taking out her scissors) Just be patient. I 
know what to do. I'll cut you loose. (She snips off 
the Dwarf’s beard end. The Dwarf drags up a bag of gold 
hidden among the roots of the tree.) 

Dwarf You don’t deserve any thanks, stupid ones! 
I wish you bad luck! 


(He hurries off without even a look backward.) 


Snow-white Well, that is an odd little man, sister mine. 
We have spent rather too much time with him. Let us 
hasten home. 


(Exit Snow-white and Rose-red.) 
ScENE II 


The Woods. Enter Snow-white and Rose-red. 
Snow-white Here we are at the brook at last. 
try very hard to get mother the fish she wanted. 
Rose-red But look, Snow-white. What is that hopping 
about in the grass? Is it a grasshopper? 

Snow-white O no, Rose-red! it is much too large 
for that. Let us go nearer and see. (They advance to the 
brook where the Dwarf is discovered jumping about, his beard 
entangled in a fish-line. 

Snow-white O see! it is the little man we saw in the 
woods, but he is in distress, we must help him. 

Rose-red I say, little man, what are you doing? 
ful now, you'll jump into the water. 

Dwarf (screaming out) Those stupid children again. 
Can’t you see the fish is pulling me into the water? Can’t 
you help me instead of standing there and talking? The 
fish has the bait and the wind has entangled my beard 
until I can’t escape. Hurry — hurry! 

Snow-white and Rose-red Of course we will do anything 
wecan. Poor littleman! (They run forward and endeavor, 
by pulling, to release him. Then they try to disentangle the 
line from his beard.) 

Snow-white We are but holding you. I shall take my 
scissors and cut off a bit of your beard, it is all I can do. 
(She snips off a bit of the beard.) There, now you are free! 

Dwarf (scrambling up) Do you call it good manners 
to spoil a person’s face like that? Not content with having 
shortened my beard before you now cut out the best part 
of it. May you go barefoot all your days for your pains! 
(He hastily catches up a bag of pearls and hurries off looking 
angrily back at them now and then until out of sight.) 

Rose-red That is the most thankless creature I ever 
saw. He doesn’t deserve any help. 

Snow-white But mother tells us we should not do for 
others merely for their thanks. It is right to help all in 
trouble. Poor little man! But do you see, dear sister, 
the day is drawing to its close. We've no fish for dear 
mother, but she will understand when we explain. 

Rose-red I never want to see a fish again. If it were 
not wrong I could but wish the fish had gone off with his 
odd bait. (Laughs.) It was really funny, the fish was 
catching the little man! Let us hurry to mother. 


We must 


Care- 


(They go off hand in hand.) 
ACT II 
ScENE I 


The Woods. 
baskets. 


Enter Snow-white and Rose-red, carrying 


Snow-white Iam glad that we must go through the dear 
woods to reach town. How fresh and bright everything 
is! It is almost summer. Our dear Bear has been gone 
so long; I miss him more and more. It almost seemed to 
me, Rose-red, as though his eyes were trying to tell us some- 
thing his tongue could not! 

Rose-red That is because you read too much, dear 
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sister. You have queer fancies about everything. I 
know all I read is not true. We must not linger; we have 
needles and thread, laces — and what else did the mother 
ask us to bring? 

Snow-white Ribbons. But look, look! See that great 
bird flying nearer and nearer to us. Why, it has seized 
something in its talons and is attempting to carry it off! 

Rose-red Yes, it is your ungrateful friend, the Dwarf, 
but I dare say for nothing but unkind words we must 
help him. 

Snow-white Of course. Let us hurry. (They run for- 
ward and hold on to the little man until the eagle flies away.) 

Rose-red There, are you all right? 

a I thought the eagle would surely take us 
all off! ‘ 

Dwarf Yes, I suppose so. But see what you have done 
to my coat. Could you not have been a little more care- 
ful? My delicate coat isinrags. You certainly are stupid, 
clumsy creatures. (He seizes a bag of precious stones from 
behind a rock and hurries off.) 


Rose-red If it were not for mother I’d never help him 
again if I saw him dying. But we must hurry on or it 
will be quite dark before we get back again. 

(She grasps Snow-white’s hand and together they hurry off.) 


ScENE II 


The Woods at evening. The Dwarf is discovered seated 
upon a rock with piles of precious stones spread out about 
him. He is so intent upon admiring them as he pours some 
through his hands that he does not hear Snow-white and Rose- 
red as they enter until they are quite close to him. 


?ose-red (delightedly) O look! I never saw anything 
ovely. See how the rays of the dying sun make them 
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Sparkle and shine with every color of the rainbow. My 
good man, where did you get them all? 

Dwarf (furiously) Where did I get them? — they are 
all mine, at least. Why do you stand gaping there? Be 
off with you! 


(Loud growls are heard and a great black bear enters from 
the opposite side.) 


Rose-red O—OTI am afraid! It is a bear! 

Dwarf I must hurry to my home. But I can’t leave 
my dear treasures. (He hastily begins to gather them up, 
but the bear advances and cuts off his retreat.) 

Dwarf (beseechingly) Dear Mr. Bear, spare me, spare 
me! I will give you all my treasures if you will! 


(Bear approaches still nearer, and with one stroke of his 
paw strikes the dwarf lifeless.) 


Rose-red Dear, O dear!—we must run. Run as fast 
as ever we can. He will kill us next. (She seizes Snow- 
white, who stands gazing fixedly at the Bear) Hurry — 
hurry! 

The Bear Do not run away. Indeed, I believe Snow- 
white recognizes me. I am the bear to whom you gave 
shelter and the warmth of your hearth all winter. But 
wait,andI will come with you. (As he speaks his fur coat 
falls off and he stands revealed, a very handsome Prince.) 
Snow-white takes a timid step toward him. He instanily 
advances to meet her and takes her hand in his. Rose-red 
looks wonderingly.) 

Prince Dear little Snow-white! I half believe you sus- 
pected long ago. I am a king’s son condemned by that 
wicked dwarf lying there, to roam the woods in the guise 
of a bear until his death should release me. He has won 
his well-earned reward for a life of ungratefulness and 
cruelty to man and beast. The very jewels with which 
he offered to buy his life, were treasures stolen from me. 
But I want a greater treasure than all—I want little 
Snow-white whom I learned to love when a bear, to marry 
me, to be my Princess and sweet wife. What does she 
say? 
rn (looking timidly down) She says yes. She 
learned to love the Bear. But we must hurry home to 
tell the dear mother and ask her consent. And of course I 
never, never could leave Rose-red. (She clasps Rose-red 
by the other hand as she stands looking up at the Prince.) 

Prince Dear Snow-white! Youwillneverneedto. She 
shall live with us in our palace and so shall the kind mother. 
I’ve a brother, a dear lad ‘whom we’ll betroth to Rose-red. 
And we'll divide with them all the treasures we shall find 
in the Dwarf’s cave. Does that suit Rose-red? 

Rose-red If he is as nice as you are I believe it does. 
Indeed Snow-white’s queer fancies seem not so queer. I 
have a fancy that that is how it will all end. And we'll 
all live happily ever afterwards. But do you see the sun 
is only faintly glowing? The mother will be much alarmed. 
We must hurry to her now. 

Prince You are quite right. And we want her blessing 
on our happiness. 

Snow-white Come, let us hasten —I am anxious to see 
her surprise when she sees our shaggy friend has become 
aman. O,I am glad it happened in my beloved woods! 
(She lifts her hands to her lips.) Good-night, dear woods. 
Good-night, dear world. May you all be as happy! 


(Exeunt all.) 





The Apple 


Faithful, and fruitful, and friendly, and free, 
Here’s to the apple, lads, here’s to the tree! 
Friend of the farmer, lads, ne’er may he fail, 
Till turnips be roses, and cherries turn pale — 
Hurrah for the apple tree! 

— Old Rhym. 
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Dance of the May B’s 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


[he following little May frolic has been made simple as to words, 
music, and method of giving, so that the littlest children may enjoy it. 
But if desired, it may be given by older children, with touches of cos- 
tume, and the frolic about the May-pole may be made into a little 
old-time Dance, with as many pretty and appropriate figures as de- 
sired. For instance, the May Baskets may form into two lines facing 
each other and passing baskets back and forth rhythmically. The 
Blossoms may give a pretty shower of blossoms, etc. 

The children are all May B’s. Some are May Birds, distinguished 
by wings; some, May Butterflies, with big butterflies on heads; some 
are May Bees who hum; some May Breezes with long ribbons which 
float out breezily; some, May Blossoms with flowers or bouquets; 
and the rest May Baskets with dainty May baskets. One of the 
children carries banner which says May B’s on it. 

lhe air used is “The Mulberry Bush,” slightly adapted to fit words. 


All (in pretty groups near center or front of room, convenient 
to the May-pole, which may be a little pole, or a little 
tree, showing a bird’s nest in its boughs. The bird’s 
nest may be made of raffia, if a discarded one cannot 
be found) 

Now’s the time when May B’s fly, 
May B’s fly, May B’s fly; 

You can see them if you try, 
In the merry Maytime. 


May Birds (they show as many bird motions and positions as 
possible. Some may poise as if singing; some may 
fly with bits of twig as if intent on building; some may 
hop about; two may pull at the same piece of string) 

Little May Birds wing and sing, 
Gaily sing, gaily sing, 

Just too sweet for anything — 
In the merry Maytime. 


May Butterflies and Bees (flitting about, gathering honey; 
Butterflies poise, waving wings slowly; bees hum softly) 
Bees and Butterflies flit by, 
Lightly by, lightly by, 
Deep in honey-cups they pry, 
In the merry Maytime. 


May Breezes (they fly about as breezily as possible, fluttering 
ribbons) 
Glad May Breezes softly blow, 
Softly blow, softly blow, 
Banks of violets they know, 
In the merry Maytime. 


May Blossoms (they look up at the sun, “ grow,” scatter petals, 
and if desired, make crown and crown one as Queen) 
Bright May Blossoms greet the sun, 
Greet the sun, greet the sun, 
There are flowers for every one, 
In the merry Maytime. 


May Baskets (show May Baskets and make motions of hanging 
them, etc.) 
Sweet May Baskets breathe perfume, 
Breathe perfume, breathe perfume, 
All the world is song and bloom, 
In the merry Maytime! 


All (coming about the May-pole, for frolic or dance) 
Now’s the time when May B’s fly, 
May B’s fly, May B’s fly, 
You can see them if you try 
In the merry Maytime. 





The Return of the Birds 


Auice E. ALLEN 
Most of the children are Birds. They may have wings, if desired. 
As words suggest, they come in singly, by twos or threes, or in groups. 
The rest of the children are real children watching for the Birds in the 
spring. Different children may give the parts arranged for “ Children.” 
Or, these parts may be given by all the children. 


Children (as outside is heard a patter and clatter and chatter — 
as birdlike as possible) 
Pitter, patter, 
What’s the matter? 
Such gay clatter, 
Such gay chatter, 
In the air, 
Everywhere! 


Birds (gaily from outside, one or two showing heads inside 
door) 
Chitter, chatter, 
What’s the matter? 
Why along her primrose track, 
Birds of spring are coming back. 


Children (as Crows begin to come, flapping wings and “caw- 
ing’’) 
First, the big, black, eager crows 
Flap their wings till winter goes. 


Crows (flying in) 
Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! 
We’re out looking for a thaw. 


High Holes (tapping) 
Here is High Hole — tap, tap, tap, 


Goldfinches (bowing) 
Now, a Goldfinch doffs his cap. 
(Continued on page 309) 

















Arithmetic for Second Grades 
i. B. 


May 
First WEEK 


Special drills of combinations making 13. Complete the 
tables of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s. Review the tables in this way: 
2’s, pt. and qt.; 3’s, ft. and yd.; 4’s, qt. and gal., pk. and 
bu.; 5’s, nickels. 

It is well to begin dictation lessons at this time. Give 
each child paper and pencil. Dictate your problem. Tell 
the children to rise as soon as they have the answer. In 
reading the answers to problems insist upon the children 
calling the answer in addition the sum; in subtraction, the 
difference; in multiplication, the product; in division, the 
quotient. 


Monday 
968 706 973 896 
x4 x5 x5 x4 
9374 $93.23 7433 9382 
3688 —46.25 2684 4639 











Tuesday (Dictation) 

Use class time for this and let the children correct prob- 
lems missed at seat work time. You will find that many 
will miss several, but the mistakes will be careless ones. 
If the child has the power to find his mistakes and correct 
them by himself, he has accomplished all a second grade 
teacher can hope for. 











445 746 608 127 
806 57 75 243 
57 265 93 85 
355 65 400 306 
876 978 350 391 
—234 —469 —220 —386 
Wednesday 
9384 8543 7530 9243 
—4679 2968 —4679 —3679 
tof 24= tof 36 = 1 of 48 = 
+ of 240 = + of 360 = of 48 = 
+ of 950 = + of 315 = 4 of 328 = 
Thursday 
1 gal. = 12 nickels = 
6 gal. = 25 cents = 
12 gal. = 36 qt. = 
32 qt. - 40 cents = 
48 qt. = 11 gal. = 


3 nickels 11 nickels 
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Friday’ (Dictation) 








873 456 659 175 999 
x4 x4 x4 x4 X2 
5)660 5) 1665 6)1872 6)612 6)732 


SECOND WEEK 
Review combinations making 14 and adding to 4. 
Problems. 
Table drills. 
Teach 1 Ib. = 16 oz. 


Monday 

Mr. Jones has $40 in the bank after taking out $7; how 
much had he in the bank? 

How much did Mrs. Rice pay for 9 dolls that cost 40 
cents each? 

I paid $160 for four cows. How many dollars did each 
cost? 

John has 60 cherries. He gave one half of them to 
James. How many did he give James? 

There are 45 roses on one bush and 30 on another. How 
many roses on both bushes? 


Tuesday (Dictation) 








838 321 38 244 
123 528 452 42 
30 86 67 768 
65 704 390 49 
453 754 936 745 
—68 —27 —S88 —39 
Wednesday 
4)1876 4)3572 4)8368 4)7704 
4)9864 4)7836 4)5696 4)7324 
Thursday 
Place the work on the board in this form: 
9000 — 8790 8493 — 8230 
8006 — 7999 $74.36 — $65.75 
6543 — 4001 $93.24 — $61.08 


4350 — 2670 $74.63 — $2.98 
but show the children that it must be placed like this: 


9000 
—8790 


before they can subtract. 


Friday (Dictation) 
287 859 699 456 
x5 x5 x4 x4 
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—_— 3 bu. potatoes at $1.20 — 
5)6170 5)6710 9)2736 9)3618 10 lb. sugar at 5 cents lb. —— 
2 Ib. lard at 17 cents lb. — 


2 Ib. butter at 32 cents —. 
2 bunches of lettuce at 8 cents —_ 
1 gal. vinegar at 10 cents a qt. —- 


40f963 = 10f4590= of 1680 = 


THIRD WEEK 
Grocery Problems 




















_ Teach the children to make out bills and to make change. . : pott 
Paper money can easily be made and the children will find ~~  aaaeasy Be $8.65 $473 
out quoted prices for staple goods at the local grocer’s. At x 4 <4 : x3 <3 
first let them tell the cost of the article and the teacher a. x Pas nana 
writes on the board. 
3 loaves of bread at 5 cents $.15 ae = -— 4 ~— 
- 2 cans of corn at 10 cents .20 = al pee = o— 
r6 i aa 
2 ; $.35 ale hs _ _ 
4 Distribute dollars and half dollars among the children. 8)112 9)378 6)330 4)936 
4 Have the purchaser tell what change he should receive in ae 
32 return. Suppose he has a half dollar and the bill is 35 Fouarm Waex 
cents. He says, “I want a nickel, 40 cents (35 cents + Have table contests. Conduct these as you would a 
| 5cents),and a dime, 50 cents. Have him add the change “Spell down.” Give work such as this: 3 X 7, } of 16, 
' received; then subtract 3X 60, etc. 
50 Continue+ grocery problems. Give special attention 
—.35 to writing numbers, dollars and cents, etc. 
to verify it o sare , 
. 1 = : — oan 
After some drills of this kind the teacher can let the chil- H . ao z St i = - : oa 
; how dren make out bills at their seats and buy and sell to each 1 of 160 4, 10 = 1 of 136 +8 a 
other. This is practical work and of absorbing interest [ of 9% +7 = i of 84 +9 - 
st . * 3 : - 4 < 7 = 
st 40 to the children. wy f&24+7 = 1 of 48 +6 = 
each Monday 
. an Tuesday 
me te “a ae mo won 2 quarters + 1 nickel = 
: eh ee fins — 1 quarter + 1 dime + 3 cents = 
os 2 half dollars + 1 quarter = 
9543 7463 5346 8643 1 quarter + 1 nickel + 3 cents = 
oi onan ome 1 dollar — 1 quarter = 
om —, om anf 
3687 2048 aed 2706 1 dollar — 3 dimes = 
en 1 dollar — 5 nickels = 
gan” ieecee! a 900 1 dollar + 6 dimes + 3 nickels = 
§ a 4 ae i Wednesday (Dictation) 
656 249 33 =9 329 $6.72 $7.25 $6.34 
— — ; Se 405 3.00 4.50 7.29 
34 Ad 3.05 7 
$8.76 $7.42 $9.64 $7.75 sed 1s & 4.05 
—4.39 —3.67 —3.78 —3.48 o< 
aa ahh —_ $9.75 $8.64 $7.93 $9.05 
Wednesday ‘ios —3.47 —3.28 —4.65 —4.78 
$5)$200 B. ay = "* pie 
; Thursday 
4 How many tons of coal at $5 a ton can be bought for 3 Ib. coffee at 40 cents Ib. = 
| $200? : 2 bu. apples at $1.20 bu. -- 
23 X 3 cents = ss 
A newsboy sells 23 papers at 3 cents each and 30 papers 4 loaves of bread at 9 cents ‘ota 
at 1 cent each. How much money did he get for them? 6 Ib. of sugar at 6 — Ib. ' 
How many dollars will a woman pay for 6 pairs of shoes 14 doz. bananas at 20 cents 
at $3 a pair and a coat at $10? . 
2 doz. oranges at 35 cents os 
7X $14 = 3 lb. lard at 17 cents lb. — 
{ 4 cans of peas at 15 cents — 
; A man sells 7 sofas at $14 each. What did he get for 7 a 
| them? Friday (Dictation) 
x4 x5 x3 X2 
A boy had 90 cents and he gave 3 of it to his sister. How = = — —_— 
much did he have left? $8.74 $874 $8.74 $8.74 
Thursday x4 x5 x3 x2 
5 3 cans of corn at 10 cents ($.30) “% my? Ta), 
: $ doz. lemons at 40 cents doz. — — —_ - — 
4 2 loaves of bread at 5 cents —- 3)$936 3)$9.35 9)207 9)387 
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The Teacher’s Treasure Box 
for May 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


(Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in the 
primary grades.) 
MAY 


Why are bees and butterflies 
Dancing in the sun? 

Violets and buttercups 
Blooming, one by one? 


Why does Mr. Bobolink 
Seem so very gay? 

Why does — Oh, I quite forgot, 
This is really May. 


Why do all the meadow brooks 
Try to run away? 

As though we were chasing them? 
Why, because it’s May. 


Why does all the whole big world 
Smell like a fresh bouquet, 
Picked from God’s own flower bed? 
Oh, I know! It’s May! 
— Adapted from a poem by “Pansy” 


SWINGING 


Frank and I like to swing in the large swing. We swing 
up, up, into the tree. We swing down, down, to the ground. 

Sometimes Frank and I swing together. We stand on 
the board. Frank is facing one way, and I am facing the 
other. Then we make the swing go as hard as ever we can. 

When the swing is high up on one side, we play we are in 
China. When the swing is high up on the other side, we 
play we are in Japan. 


THE SWING 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside — 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown — 
Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


FOREIGN LANDS 
Up into the cherry-tree 
Who should climb but little me? 
I held the trunk with both my hands, 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


I saw the next-door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass; 
And dusty roads go up and down, 
And people tramping into town. 


If I could find a higher tree, 
Farther and farther I could see, 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships. 


To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into. fairyland. 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings are alive. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


A RvLE For Birps’ NESTERS 


The robin and the red breast, 
The robin and the wren; 

If ye take out o’ their nest, 
Ye'll never thrive agen! 


The robin and the red-breast, 
The martin and the swallow; 
If ye touch one o’ their eggs, 
Bad luck will surely follow! 
— Old Rhyme 


A May Movinc 


O bluebird, up in the maple-tree, 

Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee; 

Did you dip your wings in the azure dye 

When April began to paint the sky? 

Or were you hatched from a blue-bell bright 

"Neath the warm gold breast of a sunbeam light? 
— Emily Dickinson 


A Cooxy Party 


Peggy and Dot were having a party. The table w 
set in the back yard. 


The table was an old box. The plates were map| 
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leaves. 
chips. 

The first course at the party was mud pies. 
Dot played they ate the mud pies. 
the mud pies behind them. 

The second course was water. 
water was tea. 

The third course was the best of all. There were four 
tiny cookies for each little girl. Hannah had baked them 
in the morning. That was why the children were having 
a party. eo 

The two children were eating the cookies, when along 
came Rover. And what do you think that naughty dog 
did? He jumped right up on the table. 

The table tipped over, and the cups and saucers and plates 
were spilled. 

Worst of all, before the children could drive him away, 
Rover saw the last two cookies, and he ate them both! 


The cups were acorn shells. The saucers were 
Peggy and 
They really threw 


The children played the 


THE Daisy 


Like a soldier the daisy fair 
Stands erect in the morning air; 

It dares the blast and summer heat, 
And laughs undaunted at my feet. 


Wherever human foot has trod, 
It smiles above the sunny sod, 
And where no human foot e’er sped 
It dreaming bends its golden head. 


Where torrid suns shine fiercely hot 

It lifts its face and fears them not, 

And, ’mid the mountain’s ice and snows 
Unseen and lone it gaily blows. 


In forests deep through all the days 
It blithely with the breezes plays; 
And greets the stately deer’s soft eye, 
As in the wilds he passes by. 


And in my lady’s bower fair 

It takes its place with queenly air, 
Telling to maids of high degree 

If false or true their lovers be. 


It graces the palaces of kings, 
And listens where the brooklet sings, 
Teaching its lessons everywhere, 
Of bravery, hope, and courage fair. 
— Mary Belle Freely, in “Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Day 
Annual” 


A Morninc-Giory SEED 


One spring morning a little girl dropped a morning-glory 
seed into a hole in the ground. “Morning-glory seed,” 
she said, “hurry and grow — grow until you are a tall vine 
covered with green leaves and lovely flowers.” 

The earth was dry, for there had been no rain for a long 
time. The poor little seed could not grow at all. 

For nine long days and nine long nights it said to the 
ground around it, “O ground, please give me a few drops 
of water to soften my hard brown coat. Then it will burst 
open and set free my two green seed-leaves, so I can begin 
to be a vine.” 

But the ground said, “That you must ask of the rain.” 

So the seed called to the rain. “O rain,” it said, “please 
come down and wet the ground around me so that it may 
give me a few drops of water. Then will my hard brown 
coat grow softer and softer until at last it can burst open 
and set my two green seed-leaves free and I can begin to be 
a vine.” 

But the rain said, “I cannot, unless the clouds hang 
lower.” 

So the seed said to the clouds, “O clouds, please hang 
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lower and let the rain come down and wet the ground around 
me, so that it may give me a few drops of water. Then 
will my hard brown coat grow softer and softer until 
at last it can burst open and set free my two green seed- 
leaves and I can begin to be a vine.” 

But the clouds said, “The sun must hide first.” 

So the seed said to the sun, “O sun, please hide for a little 
while, so that the clouds may hang lower, and the rain 
come down and wet the ground around me. Then will 
the ground give me a few drops of water and my hard brown 
coat will grow softer and softer, until at last it can burst 
open and set free my two green seed-leaves and I can begin 
to be a vine.” 

“T will,” said the sun, and he was gone in a flash. 

Then the clouds began to hang lower and lower. 
rain began to fall faster and faster. The ground began to 
get wetter and wetter. The seed-coat began to grow 
softer and softer, until at last open it burst — and out 
came two bright green seed-leaves. 

The Morning-glory seed had begun to be a vine. 

— Elizabeth V. Brown 


The 


Tue WisE DANDELION 


Dandelion, sure, is a wise little fellow, 
He carries, in April, an umbrella, yellow; 
It has a long handle and lining of green, 
The cutest umbrella that ever was seen. 


When down comes the shower, not a penny cares Dandy, 
For there is his yellow umbrella all handy, 

And under its shelter, he sits in the lane, 

And laughs to see violet wet with the rain. 


Then, when the sun once again begins shining, 
He shuts his umbrella with pretty fringed lining, 
And curls himself up for a comfortable nap; 
Now isn’t our Dandy a wise little chap? 
— Selected 


THE FIELDS IN MAy 


What can better please, 
When your mind is well at ease, 
Than a walk among the green fields in May? 
To see the verdure new, 
And to hear the loud cuckoo, 
While sunshine makes the whole world gay: 


When the butterfly so brightly 
On his journey dances lightly, 
And the bee goes by with business-like hum. 
When the fragrant breeze and soft, 
Stirs the shining clouds aloft, 
And the children’s hair, as laughingly they come: 


When the grass is full of flowers, 
And the hedge is full of bowers, 
And the finch and the linnet piping clear, 
Where the branches throw their shadows, 
On a footway through the meadows, 
With a brook among the cresses winding clear. 
— W. Allingham 


THE TRADESPEOPLE 


The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 
He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


The woodpecker is hard at work; 
A carpenter is he; 

And you may find him hammering 
His house high up a tree. 
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The bullfinch knows and practices Tue Brook E 
The basket-maker’s trade; “Stop, stop, pretty water!” . 
See what a cradle for his young Said Mary one day, 
The little thing has made! To a bright, happy brook 
That was running away. FLOR 
Of all the weavers that I know, ae , 
The chaffinch is the best; You run on so fast! (Th 
High on the apple-tree he weaves I wish you would stay; ha 
A cozy little nest. My boat and my flowers Subje 
. You will carry away. Mi 
The goldfinch is a fuller; “But I will run after Obiec 
A skillful workman he! Mother says that I may; yee 
Of wool and threads he makes a nest For I would know where rt 
That you would like to see. You are running away.” Ouilé 
tli 
The cuckoo laughs to see them work; So Mary ran on; | 
“Not so,” he says, “we do; But I have heard say, 
My wife and I take others’ nests, That she never could find 
And live at ease — cuckoo!” Where the brook ran away. 
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History in Story, Song and 


Action 
FiorENcE M. Miter, Teacher of History, Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


(Thegemeapeeto, illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. Anthony 
* he Fitchburg Normal School.) 


Su/ject for the Lessons and Stories for May 
May Day 


Object of the Lessons in May 
The revival of interesting pretty May Day customs. 


Outlines and Suggestions for Lessons and Story Work 


I Ancient May Day customs and celebrations in Great 
Britain. 


II May Day celebration in Sweden. 
1 On the night before May Day great bonfires, 
around which dances are held for the young 


people. 
2A Team battle on May Day between Winter, and 
Summer. (Summer is always victor.) 


H Ill Flower Legends, which may be used in connec- 
§ tion with May Day. 
(Adapted from various sources.) 
1 Cowslip 
One summer a long, long time ago the cow owslip 
had no golden blossoms. After that, all through 
the winter, the cowslip slept under the leaves and 
snow; but one morning in May she heard the 
robin sing. In order to hear better, she put her 
head up out of the ground, and saw both the 
robin and a golden sunbeam. The cowslip was 
so glad that she laughed low and sweet: “Ha! 
ha! ha! ha!” and every “Ha! ha!” became 
a golden blossom. The cowslip was surprised, 
and hung her pretty head; and ever since that 
time, each cowslip laughs itself into blossom 
“when it hears the robin and sees the sunbeam 
of merry May.” — Kindergarten Stories 
2 Dandelion 
Long, long ago some little stars that lived 
in the sky were naughty. They would not 
shine at night when their mother, the moon, 
told them to. What do you think happened 
to these naughty little stars? . fell way 
down into the ground. Then the little stars 
felt very sorry and began to cry. When the 
sun, their father, saw how sorry they were he 
said they might come up from under the ground 
and shine upon the earth instead of in the sky. 
So every day in summer we see the stars shining 
' in the grass. 
3 Hawthorn or May 
This flower grows wild in almost every coun- 
try in Europe, and it has been associated in many 
places with different May Day customs. You 
can often see, in the Pyrenees, a little cross sur- 
rounded with May boughs placed on the edge 
| of the fields. This is supposed to ensure a 
bountiful harvest and the following story ac- 
counts for the custom. 

In the early days of Christianity, a poor 
peasant became ill and could not work in his 
fields; so some of this man’s neighbors said 
they would help him, and came to dig and 
plant the land for him. They worked for two 
days and had the fields in good condition. 

to look over to their own fields, as 
they were finishing the work for the sick man, 
they saw a sight at which they wondered 
greatly. Three little children, dressed in white 


Re 
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Read this Letter 
EAST FIFTH ST, SCHOOL 
COLGATE.& CO. Feb. 15, 1913 
100 alten Src 


Gentlemen: The shipment of Ribbon Dental Cream has been 
received, Please accept our thanks. 

On es the 19th day of this month, a Health Day 
program will be rendered at this school. The "general subject 
ee serge. 2 Be motte found on the printed 
matter sent id through “Good Teeth —Good Health.” Exercises 


are to be t the entire building. 
casing re ysicians, dentists and ministers will address the 
pupils visitors on the following topics, respectively: 


“The Teeth in Relation to the Health of the Entire 
Body.” 


“The Care of the Teeth.” 
“Clean Mouths.” (Clean Speech). 


Following the program the tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream, 
ao cards and booklets will be distributed among the pupils. 
The “Dental Lectures” and “Oral Hygiene’’ are to be 
studied carefully by the teachers and presented by them to the 
pupils, after which the pupils above the second grade will be 
subjected to a written test, which shall take the place of the 
usual test in physiology and ‘hy giene. 
We are of the opinion that your educational material is doing 
a great deal toward producing ‘‘Good Teeth —Good Health.” 
Thanking you again, I remain 
Yours very truly, 
L. W. HENDERSON, Principal 


Follow This Plan Early Next Fall 


Start your school year with some sort of a “Good 
Teeth—Good Health” Day. You will find—as thou- 
sands of other teachers have found—that such a 
“Good Teeth—Good Health” Day increases the in- 
terest of the children and their parents, resulting in 
a general raising of your class average. 


COLCATE'’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


We can send no more Free Trial Tubes and Pledge Cards after 
May Ist, but a coupon from our past advertising in this and other 
educational publications will be honored next Fall. 


In the meantime—as a vacation convenience—we will send 
you on receipt of this coupon a Vacation Packet of Colgate 


Comforts. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 





Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 








(Good only in U. S. A.) 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 199 Fulten Street, New York 


Please send me the Vacation Packet of Colgate Comforts. 
For a Man For a Woman 
Check the one you wish. 


ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
eee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
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show that she was innocent. After the prayer, 
she entered the fire; and the sticks were changed 
to beautiful roses. The ones that were on fire 
became red roses and the others that had not 
commenced to burn, white roses. 

About the moss-rose the following legend is 
told: The Angel of Flowers, who takes care 
of them and waters them with dew, went to sleep 
one day under a rose-bush. When he awoke, 
rested, he said to the rose, which he loved, “| 
thank thee for thy nice cool shade; in return ask 
what thou wilt and I will give it thee.” The 
rose blushed and answered, “Bestow on me 
another grace.” A soft veil of moss to cover 
it, was the only additional beauty, which the 
Angel could think of, so he bestowed this upon 
the lovely rose, and everyone admired this 
moss-rose. 





Telling Flower Legends 


and wearing wreaths of may on their heads, May Day Stories:. 
were planting branches of hawthorn there. “How Polly Went to the May Party,” by Mary Br 
What could be the object of the children? Sud- ~ ley — St. Nicholas, May, 1881. 
denly they saw that the little children, with “Henrietta’s Heroism,” by M. E. W. S.— liide 
wings outspread, were flying up to the sky, , Awake, May, 1881. 
singing. It was discovered after this that all the “The Difference between Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
fields, which had been marked by them gave dee,” by Cornelia Seabring Parker. 
double harvests. 

4 Daisy Poems 

Across the ocean in England they tell this “The Sister Months,” by Lucy Larcom. (April and 
legend about the daisy. Long, long ago, when May.) 
the Romans conquered England, they persecuted “Courtesy,” by Mrs. L. C. Whiton. 
and killed the Christians of the country. Saint “The May Queen,” by Alfred Tennyson. 

Druon, who lived in that country then, said “Going A-Maying,” by Robert Herrick. 
to his sister one day, “Sister, I am a priest, so “Kitchen May Day Song,” Old Ballad. 
I must die at my post, and without fear, I await 
the death of a martyr. But, thou, my child, a 
canst not with thy sisters incur the dangers SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING THE WorK INTERESTIN 
that I see lie before us. Thou must leave me, A May-Day celebration outdoors, or acting some May- 
and with them seek a place of refuge where Day ceremonies in the school-room in connection with the J 
thou canst pray to God in safety.” At first school work. 
his sister, Saint Olle, was unwilling to go, 
but she finally did as her brother wished and left Preparation 
the country. A year later the Romans stopped Early May-Day morning or the day before. 
treating the Christians so cruelly and 
Saint Druon was anxious for his sis- 
ter’s return. It was not easy, how- 
ever, to find her, for he had no clue to 
her whereabouts. He started out to 
find her and thought he would follow 
the first straight path he came to. It 
was autumn at this time, but as he 
went on his way, “little tufts of 
flowers with yellow centers, sur- 
rounded by a crown of white rays, 
seemed to spring up out of the earth 
before him.” He thought they were 
shining like stars to do away with the 
darkness of the night for him. He 
followed where the star-shaped flowers 
led and after nine days, he found his 
sister. From this time it is said that 
daisies blossom on the earth at all 
seasons of the year. Arranging the Flowers for May Day Claes Wearing the Hats and Sunbonnets Decorat 

5 Roses — 

The rose is the queen of flowers and there The children go out into the woods to gather flowers, 
are many legends about it. The first rose was green vines, and branches. They make the flowers and 
supposed to have been white. One legend tells branches into long wreaths and garlands. The May-pole 
that Eve, in Paradise, put her lips on the petals is brought and decorated. 
of a white rose and they became red; and thus If the school is situated near the woods, the celebration 
the first red rose was born. Another story about may be held there; the children bring their lunches, 4 
the origin of the red rose is the following: A_ bonfire is built, and they eat their lunch around it. The 
beautiful girl, in a country far away, had been boys help prepare the May-pole; the girls decorate it. 
accused of crime, and in a field called Floridus, If the children cannot go to the woods, simple arrange 
on the banks of the Euphrates River, sticks, ments for the celebration of May Day may be madg in the § 
or fagots, were lighted, for she was to be burned _school-yard or in the school-room. 
to death. Then the girl prayed that God would (Continued on page 302) 
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(Continued from page 300) 





Circle Drill for May 
Characters 


Queen 

Queen’s page 

Two maids-of-honor 

Ten or more other children 





Queen Crowning the Victor in the Game 


Articles needed (for simple celebration) 

Costumes: All the children may have something to 
wear which is suggestive of May Day. This might be hats 
or sunbonnets, made of cardboard covered with flower 
crépe paper, and shoulder bands or sashes and kerchiefs 
with the crépe. paper flowers sewed on them. The girls 
would enjoy making these themselves. 

+ Instead of all the children having something special to 
wear for May Day, the queen, the page, and the maids-of- 
honor:alone may wear something to distinguish them from 
the others, 





May Day Game 
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Throne for the queen: Any simple arrange- 
ment in the school-room or yard; if in the woods, 
choose the best rock or natural seat that can be 
found. 

Queen’s scepter: 
white. 

Queen’s wreath. 

Baskets of flowers, or green branches to throw 
in front of the queen. 

Garlands for the queen. ’ 


A short stick wound with 


The May-pole 

The May-pole is prepared in the following 
manner: A long, straight birch tree or other pole 
may be used. A cross-piece is nailed upon this 
tree; this cross-piece should be nailed so that 
one-fourth of the pole is left above it. A large 
hoop is fastened to the top of the Maypole, and 
one is placed also at each end of the cross- 
piece. The pole, cross-piece, and hoops are 
wound with alternating strips of white and red crépe paper, 
or cloth. Festoons of green vines, laurel branches, anc 
flowers are also used for decorating the pole. Red and 
white strips of cloth or ribbons hang from the pole just 
below the cross-piece. 


Choosing the May Queen 

The children stand in a circle, and each writes 
the name of some one for May Queen. When it 
has been discovered which one has been elected 
queen, she stands in the center of the circle. 
Taking hold of hands, the other children dance 
about the queen, bowing and singing: 


We hail sweet —— Queen of May, 
Let none dispute her gentle sway. 


Crowning the May Queen 

The queen chooses two of the girls to act as her 
maids-of-honor. If the celebration is given in 
the school-room, and the children are to make any 
changes in costume, they leave the room now, 
and return in procession, with the queen leading 
followed by the maids-of-honor. The queen 
may have a little boy for her page, and two little 
girls as flower girls. 

The queen advances to her throne, which is decorated 
with green boughs and flowers; she is crowned with a wreath 
of flowers, and the children throw little sprays of green 
or flowers at her. 

After this,-all the commands for the ceremonies are issued 
by the queen. The queen now directs the May-pole to be 
set up. All take hold of the pole, and march along with 
it, as they sing: 

Sweet queen, the graceful May-pole see, 
We raise unto the day and thee. 


May-pole dance 

They raise the May-pole slowly into position. 
Then each child takes hold of one of the strips o! 
ribbon or cloth hanging from the pole and they 
dance around the pole, twining the strips around 
it and finally fastening them. They sing: 


In merry dance upon the green ine 
We pay sweet homage to the queen. 


May Day Games 
The queen directs the games. One of th 
games that may be played is described in “Con 
cord Picnic Days,” by G. B. Bartlett. (Th 
songs given in the suggestions and some othe! 
points are also adapted from that article.) 
Twelve feet in front of the May-pole an: 
twelve feet at the back lines are drawn. Th: 
children stand facing the pole, six on each o 
these lines. 
(Continued on page 304) 








The maids-of-honor pass basket: 
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An important book on a subject of vital 
importance to every teacher. 


DECORATION OF 
THE SCHOOL AND HOME 


BY THEODORE M. DILLAWAY 
Director of Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools 




















A book that shows what a schoolroom may be 
made by the intelligent selection and artistic 
arrangement of its decorations. 


As a teacher the best hours of your life are 
spent in the schoolroom, and the psychological 
influence of your daily environment cannet be 
over-estimated. It is bound to be reflected in 
your own character and that of your pupils. 


Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of 
this neglected phase of education. In this book 
he points out clearly common faults found in the 
average school arrangement, and then by text and 
illustrations of re-arrangement shows how the 
decorative schemes of these same schools may be 
made to reflect true artistic quality. 


The text of this book sets forth comprehensively 
the proper selection and arrangement of statuary, 
pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints in color and 
sepia. Japanese prints and vase forms, with a 
complete list of these decorations, showing just 
which are best co-related to the curriculum of 


each grade. 


Profusely illustrated with colored plates and 
half-tone reproductions. Beautifully printed and 


bound. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 
Send for illustrated circular 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Besten New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicage: Thomas CharlesCo. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 


Training the Color Sense 


Red, yellow and blue are not the 
fundamental sensations. And it 
is not wise to teach children 
with these violent colors which ¥ 
corrupt the taste and invariably 
start them on the false road of 
colorestimate, A scientific, accurate knowledge 
of color harmony can only be obtained by using 


The Munsell Color System 


—the basis of which is the five middle colors, with gray, 
black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. These 
colors constantly recur in the best examples of decorative 
and picturesque art. May we send you circular P, which 
explains the Munsell Color System? Just write us to-day. 
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Patents—Copyrights 









Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 box of Crayons postage paid. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Sole Mfrs. of material for the Munsell Color System 


BOSTON, MASS. 























SUMMER SCHOOL 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


; ity Was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving 
The University to every person the opportunity of obtaining a h, 
practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an Institution 
is a necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, 
the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


is one of the largest in the United States. 
The Summer School The Summer Term will open May 26th and 
will continue twelve weeks. The Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd and 
will continue eight weeks. During these terms the University will offer an 
exceptional list of subjects from which students may select their work. There 
will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 


Przparatory, High School, Ki ' , Man- 
Departments Prnpretor, High School Higher Civil 
Tot, Phamince Medical Destal, Renan ned Pane Bek heel, 
Art, Commerce, Penmanship, Phonography and Typewriting and we r 
The i 
Domestic Science ready for ree, ek, SEG WAS be 


the 
‘ term, will ena! U to 
and Agriculture p< ‘mvil. abana 


the same as during the other terms of the year. M 
work only. Others by attending cons-cutive summer seasions 
& coune of study, while others enter to take up special subjects— 
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(Continued from page 302) 

from which the children take balls colored red, blue, or 
white. (Tennis balls, covered with crépe paper may be 
used.) The red and blue balls must be thrown through the 
upper hoop. The white balls are to be thrown through the 
lower hoops. White balls count one; colored balls two. 
The children play in turn, as the queen calls out their names; 
she takes one first from one side and then from the other. 
If a player is able to catch a ball thrown through the hoop 
by the other side he can try to throw it back again and, if 
successful, it counts on his score. The score is kept by the 
queen, and she crowns with a wreath as victor the child 
who has the highest score. 

In England hundreds of years ago this game was played, 
and those who missed the hoop were obliged to pay the 
following forfeit: They were called “goslings”; the girl- 
goslings must drive a peg into the ground, each hitting it 
once with a stick while they all stand around it blindfolded. 
The boy-goslings are compelled to pick this peg out of the 
ground with their teeth. 

(If there is not room to play the whole of this game, the children 
may try throwing the balls through the hoops, without returning 
them. In this manner, it may be played even in a schoolroom, if 
care is taken not to hit the i a 
March, or return home 

At the conclusion of the games, the children take the 
wreaths of flowers they have made and the green from the 
May-pole, and decorate themselves with them. (Instead 
of this, they may carry cornucopias filled with green 
branches). They then march to their homes, or around 
the school-room or yard, the queen leading. 


May Day Drill (For Second or Third Grade) 

The children carry circles made of a number of wires or 

pieces of cane fastened together. These circles are wound 
with green paper; each circle has either a pink or yellow 
tulip or jonquil on it. (The flowers are made of crépe 
paper. 
Children march on the stage, half from each wing, and 
arrange themselves according to the number taking part in 
the drill. The children’s flowers should be of alternating 
colors, first line has pink, next yellow and so on. 


Circle Drill 
Eight children in two rows, four in each row. (They form 
two squares.) 
Position — Circle held in front, flower on top (both hands 
on circle). 
Swing circle to right and back. 
Swing circle to right and back—1-2. 
Repeat for ten or more counts. 
Swing circle to left and back—1-2. 
Repeat for ten or more counts. 
Swing circle to right, then left, back to position 1-2-3-4. 
Repeat 16 counts. : 
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Circle in right hand, hands at hips--1-2. 

Circle in right hand, heels raise, knees bend<-3-4. 

Circle in right hand, knees stretch, heels sink—5-6. 

Position, with circle in front—7-8. 

Repeat. 
Give the same with circle in left hand. 
Circle extended toward right and right foot forward place 
—1-2. 
Position—3-4. 
Repeat 16 counts. 

Same toward left. 

Turn to face partners—1-2. 

Dip circle toward partner, raise circle over head—3-4. 

Bring circle back to position—5-6. 

Repeat. 

Face away from ner—1-2-3+4. 

Dip circle, raise circle above head—5-6. 

Bring circle back to position—7-8. 

Repeat. 

Face front. 

Dip circle, raise circle above head—1-2. 

Move circle to right, held above head—8 counts. 

Move circle to left, held above head—8 counts. 

Position. 

Turn to right, kneel, circle held toward audience on right 

—|-2-3-4. 

Position. 

Same toward the left. 

The two children that are partners at the center right of 
the stage turn toward the left and march around from the 
stage together; the two children at the center left follow, 
and soon. If the May queen remains on the stage during 
the drill, when the children reach her, they kneel and salute 
by bending their flower circles toward her. 


May Pieces for Little People 


To THE APPLE BLOssomMs 
(Recitation for a child holding a budded apple spray) 


Apple blossoms on the spray, 
Ope your pretty eyes! ’Tis May! 
All in white the plum trees show 
Like great balls of drifted snow. 
Apple blossoms on the spray, 
Ope your pretty eyes! ’Tis May! 


May 
It’s just in blossom time and all the world is gay. 
The cherry trees and apple trees are like a great bouquet. 
White petals fall like flakes of snow soft drifting through 
the air. 
O May time is a gay time for children everywhere. 


For the Blackboard 
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NOTES 


Lucta’s PETER AND PoLLy IN WINTER. 
By Rose Lucia, Principal of the Primary 
School, Montpelier, Vt. Cloth, 12mo, 
160 pages, with illustrations. Price, 35 
cents. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 

A very attractive reader for the second 
and third school years, with many illus- 
trations in color. It tells of the winter 
good times of two little children who live 
in the country. They learn to skate on 
the river; they go into the woods with 
their father to cut the Christmas tree. 
While the Christmas merriment is at its 
height, there is a stir behind the tree and 
out comes a real, live pony that is to 
belong to Peter and Polly. After a big 
snowstorm they hitch Brownie, the pony, 
to a fine sled which they and their father 
have built, and give their playmates a ride. 
They thoroughly enjoy an afternoon’s 
fun with their dish-pan sleds, a new game 
suggested by their mother. All these 
common-place doings have been turned 
into interesting stories, so simple in form 
that beginners will read them with de- 
light, and by reading will learn to read. 
Incidentally, by associating with these 
happy, out-of-door children, they will 
learn many helpful lessons that all children 
should know. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG TEACHERS 


The successful teacher is the progres- 
sive teacher. The progressive teacher is 
the one who keeps out of the rut and does 
something different. Progressive teach- 
ers are the ones who are interested in the 
Colorado Chautauqua and Summer School 
at Boulder, Colorado. A summer spent 
there is a “something different” which 
is filled with both pleasure and profit. 
The literature of the Chautauqua is free 
and will be sent postpaid to any teacher 
who will send name and address to the 
Secretary, F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. Study next summer among the 
Rockies and gain inspiration and strength 
for the next year’s work. 





YUNA You WANT A BETTER SCHOOL 
aTHOME|NEXT YEAR =3c3==532 222 


" tion simply of getting ready to teach it _ h ability. 


















You do not have to go away to acquire 
Sie knentodee you need to make you a better teacher. nterstate 
School for fifteen years has heen and never with 


success or with greater fidelity to the consigned to it at 
present. A course with us may comprise one, two, three or more subjects 
tod the tuition fee is in proportion to the amount of work taken. 


TUITION RATES LOW—TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitionsin monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially poepeped Sot for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are designed for the one who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work 
to speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five 
schools—a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEE TO-DAY 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that 
history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when I tell you 
writing of theShort-Story taught ¢hat J have just received a check for 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of $125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Story-writers must be made as well morods story. They ask for more. 


as born; they must master thedetails ‘/@m™ feeling very happy, and very 
of construction if they would turn srateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- 
May we send you the names of stu- play Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- ‘oetics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success theirletters Hundred Home Study Courses, man 
prove is fractical. It means recog- ofthem under professors in Harveed. 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address . 
Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 




















SUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American Bon voy 4 of 0 Pistons Education, Inc. (Co-Educational) 
aga hyy for Playground 
we, - and 


School for for Teask hers of Eugen’ . 
: FIVE WEEKS SULY 1 TO AUGUST. 5 
= Cl will be conducted in all branches of Physical Education. They will be open 
i mcg to a -< and advanced students. Each department will be in 
charge of a spec 
take up special work, such as is offered in our 
Hundreds of Teachers summer school, and combine it with their regular 
teaching work, yan ip came seane money. chc-citien édle tell hed 
are ho in our quarter-of-a-million dollar bui ing, provi 
The Schools with large nasium, swimming tank, tennis courts, 
Send for our announcement. O YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS ‘SEPT. 15 
Secretary, Box 20, 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








Home of the College 

















STYLE 12 


If you desire, a photo ot yourself or school b 
n case you d> not 


Prices, 
ones, 7c, each, Envelopes te match, 5c. per 


Close the school year 
exercises a source of grat 


Seibert Printing Co., 








uilding may 
that you submit, our name and address on the back. of photograp! 
I pope ape of photos, the panel will show an appropriate phrase 


petectde— 12 without photo, $1.00; Frncmrgay ones, 6c. each; 12 with photo, $1.15; additional 
ust accompany order. 
We guarantee satisfaction. That is why we have me doing business with many teachers continuously for fourteen 
years, 


If you desire to see sample of this and two other beautiful souvenirs, send 2c. in stamps. 


jously. Seibert souvenirs cost little, but they help immensely to make the closing 
tion to all concerned. Don’t put it off until toe late Be forehanded. Order 
to-day, All goods sent promptly by mail prepaid. 


When School Lets Out 


To give your scholars souvenirs at the close of school is a delicate bit of diplomacy . 
it lars, pleases parents, and gratifies Gon school board. The 


p 
board congratulate themselves — their - judgment when 
e community. 


they find that they have engaged a teacher who is popular with 


The souvenir No. 12 illustrated herewith 
is an achievement in the art of engraving and 
printing. It is executed in fine taste. The 
word “Souvenir” and the symbolic design are 
embossed in either silver or gold. A red ribbon 
is furnished with the , and a green one 
with the silver. You may “have your choice 
of either or both assorted. 


An insert of heavy bond paper provides a 
space for names of teacher, school board, 
By school, district, township, county 
and state, which matter is to be furnis! 
when you order 


be tipped on the first 


¥ We will copy any photograph 
hotograph and it will 


returned to you uninjured. 
neatly engraved. 


Remittance m 











Box 18 Canal Dover, Ohio 
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Around the Year 


Auice E. ALLEN 
VIII 


- The Month of Birds 


First Week — The Bluebird. 
Meaning — “Return of Happiness.” 
Motto — “Just be Happy!” 


(In honor of Bluebird, let’s make the first week of the Bird Month 
a Bluebird Week. Of course he’s here some time, but we’ve 
been so busy welcoming back all the dear old familiar things that we 
haven’t told him how glad we are to see him — or just to know he’s 
back, if we haven’t seen him. So, let’s trim the room with his happy 
color — Blue; bring in pictures of Bluebird himself; all the violets, 
bluets, etc., we can find. Then let’s tell stories about him, sing 
his songs, and work in as many of the following “bits” as seem de- 
sirable.) 

For BLUEBIRD 


Soft blossom-blue, 
Now wears the sky, 
So does the dew — 
I wonder why? 


The brook’s a song, 
The violets wake — 

A blue, blue throng — 
For whose sweet sake? 


A song so clear, 
A flash of blue — 
O Bluebird dear! 
It’s all for you! 


Tue. First Bivuesirp 


I look for the first sweet bluebird 
Out in the blossomy dew 

Of the early dawn, for he is part 
Of morning, joyous and new! 


A LrrtLe Brrp Toto ME 


A Club of Happiness 
Has been started — 
Violets joined it, 
All glad-hearted; 
There’s one golden rule — 
(The sun’s enrolled me) 
“Just be Happy” — 
Bluebird told me. 
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A BLvuEBIRD SONG 


Sings Bluebird, “Of course I’m happy, 
And happiness comes in my track, 
Wherever I fly, a bit of the sky 
I carry upon my back!” 


THE BLUEBIRD’s FLOWER 


I am a little Bluebird; 
When out for worms I sally, 
To Bessie’s flower-garden 
I see the flowers rally, 
And of them all I love the best 
The Lily of the Valley. 


Why? Well, the bells she’s ringing — 
Each tone a soft caress — 

Repeat my own sweet message — 
That’s why — I will confess! 

She breathes in fragrance, I in song, 
Return of Happiness! 


A BELATED BLUEBIRD 
(For a tiny child as Bluebird, with flowers, nests, and all man ver 


of spring things trailing after; and a little girl as Spring, who stands 
waiting eagerly for her. The first two lines are from Burroughs. 


“The earth-tinge on my breast, 
The sky-tinge on my back,” 
And all the fleetest, sweetest things 
A-following in my track. 


A spray of. apple-blooms, 
A nest, soft winds a-blow; 
And all the olden, golden things 


You knew a year ago. 


No wonder that you wait, 
Dear Spring, for my caress, 
* An over-due bird — Bluebird, I 
Bring back your happiness! 


Second Week — The Robin 
Meaning — The Good Cheer Bird. 
Motto — “Be Cheery! Keep on Bobbing!” 


(Trim up the room in honor of Robin, with all the rose-color tbe 
found. Show his picture. Wear a rose of good cheer. Sing his sc ngs 


and tell his stories.) 
For Rosin 
The maples show 
Their tassels red, 
“Wake Robin!” Lo, 
A flower has said. 


Rose-color warm, 
Put on the skies; 
Pink blossoms swarm 
Like butterflies. 


A sweet wind blows, 
Robin, for you — 

Your breast’s a rose, 
Your song’s one too! 


THE First Rosin 
I look for the first dear robin 
Under the rosy west, 
In the twilight hour, for he is part 
Of sunset and'dreams and rest! 


A Rosin Sonc 
Sings Robin, “Of course I’m cheery, 
And my path through the air is blest, 
For cloudy or clear, I wear right here 
A rose of cheer on my breast! 
(Continued on page 308) 
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$150. PIANO 


PURCHASE BOND 


Send me the names 
of five or more families 
who you know have 
no pianos and I will 
send you a Piano Pur- 
chasing Bond for $150, 
good on the purchase 
of a High Grade Piano 
or Player-Piano. Iam 
giving this Bond in 
order to secure the 
names of people who 
| have no pianos so that I may get them inter- 
} ested in my plan of Factory to Home selling, 
which saves piano buyers money. Send me 
the names at once and I will send you the 
Bond, Free Trial Order Blanks, Catalogue 
and Full Particulars regarding my plan of 
Factory to e selling. Names must reach 
my office not later than 90 days from the 
date of this publication. Send answers to 


» Manufacturers’ Advertising Agent 
Dept. U 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
FOUNDED IN 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), and cf good moral character, 
heving had one year of High Schcol instruction or its 
educational equivalent. ? " 

The. instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
ing a preliminary course. : : 

The school catalogue and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of Nurses, 


MARY C. WHEELER, R.N., 408 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 





NOTE 


OUR NATIONAL DISGRACE — 
ILLITERACY 


“Shall we admit illiterates to America?” 
This question is on its way to settlement 
in the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives having passed a bill barring illiterate 
immigrants. All the talk goes in blissful 
obliviousness of the fact that we are to- 
day getting along with a vast number of 
illiterates. It is a disgrace to a nation 
that boasts of its public schools that the 
census of 1910 should reveal the fact 
that 3,184,954 whites of the age of ten 
years and over were illiterate. The dis- 
tribution ranges from 17 per 1000 in 
Iowa to 290 per 1000 in Louisiana. In 
the South the percentage is greater in 
rural districts; the fact that the percen- 
age is so high: in the South relieves the 
immigrant from blame, because immi- 
gration to the South has never been heavy. 
There are 21,273,603 illiterate males of 
21 years and over in the United States, 
“enough to determine any national elec- 
tion.” To remedy this condition the 
Lever Bill now before the House Com- 
mittee on Education proposes a commission 
without any appropriation to investigate 
the causes of illiteracy and co-operate 
with a concerted movement involving 
field and clerical service with states, 
individuals, and associations to “obliter- 
ate the stain and reproach of illiteracy.” 

France by quick action reduced illit- 
eracy from 45 to 5 per 100. Surely the 
United States can do as well as France, 
when all concerned unite in speedy action. 





WANTED—4 woman as field secre to 


‘on @ form pe Life a. = 
tion demands exceptional qualifications and pays upwards 
of $1000 a year. Address, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHILD LIFE 
1714 Chestnut S:reet - ~- Philadelphia. Pa. 





Teachers’ Course — 


GREGG SCHOOL 


Summer Normal 
Session 
June 29 — August 7 


HE necessity for profes- 
sional training in the most 
advanced methods and the tech- 
nique of teathing Shorthand, 
Typewriting, ce Training, 
Business Correspondence and 
English, is felt more and more 
every year by both teachers and 
schools. More than that, the 
demand for Gregg teachers increases every year. 
Gregg Shorthand is now taught in the high schools 
of nearly a thousand cities; last year it was adopted 
by more than four hundred schools. 

Gregg School, under the direction of Mr. John 
Robert Gregg, author of Gregg Shorthand, has de- 
veloped methods in practical pedagogy that have 
become famous throughout the country. Every year 
teachers from all parts of the country —last year 
the enrollment represented twenty-eight states— 
assemble in Gregg School to study these methods. The 
course embraces both primary and advanced work. 


Correspondence Course — FREE 


By beginning the correspondence course now, 
teachers may cover the theory of Gregg Shorthand 
and be in position to devote themselves exclusively 
to a review uf the principles, and study of teaching 
methods, under expert guidance, in the Summer Nor- 
mal School, which begins June 29, and continues six 
weeks. Ask for booklet PE3. 


CRECC SCHOOL 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 




















days. 


Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
Minneapolis St. Louis 


San Francisco 





OUR TOURIST DEPARTMENT WITH AN 
EXPERIENCE OF OVER 25 YEARS 
arranges tickets and itineraries both for 
Railroad and Steamship travel. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AMID NEW SCENES 


The Hamburg-American Line have arranged a very attractive series of cruises 
to CUBA, JAMAICA, HAYTI, COSTA RICA, COLOMBIA 
and the PANAMA CANAL, 


By the Popular and Weill Known PRINZ Steamers 


m ATLAS SERVICE 


Sailing every Saturday TOURS & CRUISES ranging from 11 to 25 or 
Rates from May Ist to Oct. ist, $75—$115. At no season of the 
year is the West Indies as delightful as now. Write, ’phone or wire us. 


Baltimore 
New Orleans 
Montreal 
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(Continued from page 306) 
A LittLe Birp Totp ME 


A Good Cheer Order, now, 
May is forming; 

Flowers and Birds 
Its ranks are storming. 

“Just be cheery and . . 

Keep on bobbin’”’ 

Is its motto — 
So says Robin! 


A WIsH 


“Wish when you see the first robin!” 
That is what some one told me, 
I thought up a dozen and waited and watched 
The gay little fellow to see. 


And then Robin came! My wish vanished, 
For what could the dear old world lack? 

And what could you wish for— what more could you want, 
When Robin, himself, had come back? 


RoBIN’s ANSWER 
(The common name of Trillium is ‘Wake Robin”’) 


A gay little blossom awoke in the wood, 
While rain was still sobbin’ and sobbin’ — 
And called just as loud as ever she could — 
“Wake, Robin! Wake, Robin! Wake, Robin!” 
So Robin came back and trilled in a tree, 
Although ’twas so early and chilly — yum! 
“Trill-i-ree, trill-i-ree, trill-i-ree, trill-i-ree! 
Trillium! Trillium! Trillium!” 


Third Week — The Oriole 
Meaning — The Sunbeam Bird. 
Motto — “Be Glad!” 


(Trim up the room for Oriole. 


Everything must be golden in his 
honor, and everyone must be glad!) 


For ORIOLE 


The sky’s aflame 
With sunbeam gold, 

Earth wears the same, 
Soft fold on fold. 


Upon her breast 
Bright flowers bloom, 
O I have guess’d 
For whom, for whom! 


Earth’s very soul 

Your song has stirr’d, 
Dear oriole — 

Glad Sunbeam Bird! 





For the Blackboard 
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Tue First ORIOLE 


I look for the oriole joyous 

When the sun mounts high and higher 
In the golden day, for he is part 

Of the noontime’s splendid fire! 


AN ORIOLE SONG 


Sings Oriole, “Can’t help winging 
And singing all day a song, 

Who wouldn’t be gay, if all of the way 
He carried a sunbeam along? 


A Littte Brirp Totp ME 


A Sunbeam Golden League 
Next is coming — 
Winds with the joy of it 
All are humming. 
Sings the Oriole 
Its motto breezy — 
“Get the glad habit — 
It’s —O—so easy!” 


AFTER THE RAIN 


I looked out of my window, 
The day was almost over, 

The rain was gone, the wet leaves shone, 
I smelled fresh grass and clover. 


Out of the robins’ chorus, 
Out of the bluebird’s song, 
At last I heard the golden word 
My heart had waited long. 


Swift wings whirr’d like a sunbeam 

Through apple-bloom and plum, 
O can earth hold her wealth of gold 
+ Now’ oriole has come? 


’Tis SAID 


’Tis said the oriole’s rapturous notes, 
Golden with summer-time praises, 

Turned — as they fell through sunbeamy notes — 
To buttercup-blossoms and daisies! 


Fourth Week 


This week may be given to all the birds and a general program ar 
ranged for Bird Day. Or the different verses given for the three week 
may be combined to make a little “Hour with the Birds.” Recitation: 
with familiar songs here and there, may be given in this order: The Firs 
Bluebird, Bluebird Speaks, The First Robin, Trillium, The First 
Oriole, “Tis Said. 

Three children ma give the Bluebird Song, the Robin Song and th 
Oriole Song, while the whole school give suitable calls or well-know: 
bird songs. Three groups may give “A Little Bird Told Me.” On: 
child from each group recites the verses, while the group lifts its banner 
first group, “Just be Happy; blue on white; second, “Be Cheery’ 
rose-color on white; and third, “Be Glad,” or “Get the Glad Habit ” 
gold on white. A march may follow. 
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‘ ALL RUN DOWN 
IN THE SPRING 


The reason why you feel so tired at this 
time is that your blood is impure and im- 
poverished. You need the rich red blood 
that gives life to the whole body, perfects 
digestion and enables all the organs to 
perform their functions as they should. 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It will make you feel better, look 
better, eat and sleep better. It is the old 
reliable all-the-year-round blood medicine. 
Get Hood’s. Nothing else acts like it. 








CHILD carries from the schoolroom 
the physical as well as the mental 
impressions of his teaching. 


The teachers who have a heart interest 
in their pupils as well as in their work 


recommend only 
DIXON'S crane PENCILS 


Their recommendation is supported by 
the very highest of educational authorities. 


Write for folder and samples No. 134-J 
Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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=! LIVHOSHSL 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


RR. Ra ter than your if let Prof. 

o Fead your characte from weir henaucliin ng 
a sao. Se Detotel ectvice WA enatts 
Bi preeson, but wre ey Fp RL t of 
aR 
BEAUCHAMP. 3583 Cighth Avenue, New York. 


1914 EUROPEAN TOUR $445 


FIRST CLASS = peep USED 





E 
eae Tee Tiny, “Seleserland, France, Aus- 
n 


Germany: The The Rhine, Saas Wiesbaden, Berlin. 
Dresden, Nurnberg, Munich. 
Scotland and 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
o- 224 N. — e Avenue, a 
: ‘aking charge, Miss FitzGerald, m ving 
herself literally + welfare of those with h her.” amo 
—Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Prusary Epucation 


SAMPLE SETS FREE 3: 
Wisconsin 
PHONOGRAM 


Combines letter, double consonant and 





% 8 


gram. 
Price, 10 cents. Other builders 2 to 5 cents. 
E. T. CURTIS CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


ROW N® 


Bronchial 








Save thelungs. Relieve coughing 
spells, Zoe, B0e, $1.00. Sample Free. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON Mass. 








(Continued from page 293) 


Children (as Sparrows come twittering, and 
Bluebirds look about for worms) 
Blithe Song Sparrows show up next, 
Bluebird shivers, quite perplex’d 
How he’s going to make a living — 
But meanwhile a song he’s giving! 


Bluebirds 
Sweet! Sweet! Sweet! Sweet! Sweet’s 
can be, 
This world’s good enough for me! 


(Introduce bluebird calls if desired) 


Children (as Robins hop in saucily) 
Here comes Robin, dapper, trim, 
Everybody just loves him! 


Robins 
Cheer up! Cheer up! Why, look here, 
This is the cheery time o’ year! 


Children 
Orioles and happy thrushes, 
Oh, so many we can’t think ’em! 
Bobolink with happy rushes, 
Cries, , Bob, Bob, O Bob, link, link 
em! 


Birds (while some twitter and some give calls) 
So in yellow, blue, red, black, 
All along her primrose ‘track, 
Birds of spring are coming ‘back! 


COSTLY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It is reported that the Massachusetts 
legislature is to be asked to sanction a 
county appropriation of $60,000 for the 
agricultural education offered in the 
county. As twenty students are enrolled 
the paper reporting this fact calls this 
experiment the costliest education in 
the world since it means $3,000 to a pupil. 
Doubtless those favoring agricultural edu- 
cation in this Massachusetts county, 
could make these figures look less startling 
and more reasonable, but the fact remains 
that vocational education is costly. The 
only question is whether if it results in 
manual skill and adaptability, if it re- 
places the dead apprentice system, it is 
not worth all it costs. 


THE ART OF TO-DAY 


A thoughtful and sincere attempt to 
sum up the situation in art to-day is 
made in The Century Magazine for April. 
The editor says that a revolution against 
settled art standards is now in full career, 
and “‘it is time that we study signs, seek to 
define directions, and somewhat forecast 
the convention that is to come.” 

Under the general heading of “This 
Transitional Age in Art” have been 
gathered five authoritative papers, cover- 
ing every phase of the subject and pro- 
fusely illustrated with more than fifty 
pictures, some of them in full colors. 
The subjects are: I—“Is Our Art 
Distinctively American?” by John W. 
Alexander, President National Academy 
of Design; Ii — “The Painting of To- 
Day,” by Edwin H. Blashfield, President 
Society of Mural Painters; Ill — “The 
Painting of To-Morrow,” by Ernest L. 
Blumenschein; IV — “‘The Point of View 
of the ‘Modern,’” by Walter Pach; 
V— “The Ancestry of Cubism,” by 
Jay Hambidge and Gove Hambidge. 
















tifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of own rooms. 


You Can Be j 
So Well! | 


—if you only knew how 


| Devt. 45 
san Coat oe ier re, ert 











The Montessori Method in Rome: 


‘ou are interested in my-in n 
a study of the Monressornr Metuop 
















A Rome, and my j—— adaptation of 
the Methed to the American Schcol for little ’ 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
_ on request. Mrs. J. Scott A " 
Directress, House. ‘Tr:ining course 
begins October Ist. 
meen 


Montessori  Retenteteins School 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


For Kindergarten and Primary grades, in- 
duding all su mpeies s pentaintag ‘othe industrial 
branches, suc anual Training Supplies,. 
Drawing Paper, Mechanical Drawin; ee gone 
and Designs Reed, Raffia, Cross Stitch Can 
vas, Scrim, “Monks? Cloth, » Burlaps, Con Construc- 
tion Papers, Chair Cane, if ig and: 
Weaving Materials. For ky doting: 
Catalog just issued, address 


GARDEN CITY EOUCATIONAL CO. 
110 S, Wabash Ave. Box 8 CHICAGO, Ik. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS: 


The Carn College of Rogers, Ohio, will grant to- 
‘ou a “ Free Tuition Scholarship” for a Se 3 & — 
y mail. Matriculation fee $5.00 — Tuition free. 
at once. Do not delay. Send your name sad 





dress today. 

COURSES Lin a aly BY MAIL 
NORMAL PENMANSHIP BOOK-KEEPING. 
HIGH SCHOOL Tyeew ring AGRICULTURE 
PROFESSIONAL HORTHAND — SERVICE 
PHYSICAL CULTURE DOMESTIC SCIENCE DRAWING 
ENGINEERING LAW REAL ESTATE 


Over 100 branches from which 
to select 


“Free Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first 
applicants from each post-office. Send us your name- 
and address — now — today — tomorrow may 
It costs younothing. “Doit now.” Address 


FREE TUITION DEPARTMENT 
CARNEGIE COLLECE, ROCERS, OHIO. 


too late. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


8; Mono- 
kes Sparta, Soman Maclon jn grt Plays, 
ntomime Songs, Shadow 


Tableaux, Pantomimes, eos bpectal Entertainments —-y"4 
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Daily Lesson Plans 
! May 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First Week 
Monday Continue memorizing the poem, “Dutch 
Lullaby,” by Field. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Same as above. Complete poem. 
Thursday Action game for sentence making. 
Let each child perform some act while others 
watch. Then tell what was done. 
Example: Mary runs around the room. 
Mary What did I do, John? 
John You ran around the room. 
Kate gives her teacher a ball. 
Kate What did I do, Helen? 
Helen You gave Miss Brown the red ball. 
Friday Same as above. 


Second Week 
Monday Begin memorizing “Little Boy Blue,” by 
Field. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Same as above. 


Third Week 
Monday Continue above. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete poem. 
Thursday Let each pupil tell his or her favorite story. 
Friday Continue above. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Picture study, “‘The First Step,” by Millet. 
Tuesday A talk on Memorial Day. 
Wednesday What do we do on Memorial Day? 
Why? 
Thursday Read and tell stories of Memorial Day. 
Friday Continue above. 


History AND GEOGRAPHY 
First Week 

Monday Make furniture for the kitchen of the doll 
house. 

Tuesday Model dishes of clay. 

Wednesday Complete making of household utensils. 

Thursday Study of the grocery store as a local 
industry to supply things for the home. 

Friday Grocery store. Locate in respect to the 
school-house. General appearance. 


Second Week 

Monday Things needed to carry on a grocery store, 
such as scales, books, measures, etc. 

Tuesday Grocery store. Kind of stock carried. 

Wednesday Tell how the different kinds of goods 
are measured and sold. 

Thursday How is the stock replenished? 

Friday Need and hiring of clerks. 


Third Week 

Monday Need of having books for accounts. 

Tuesday Of what value is the grocery store to us? 

Wednesday Of what value are the people to the 
grocer? 

Thursday Need of delivery wagon and railroads. 

Friday Importance of cleanliness of grocer and his 
stock. 


Fourth Week 
Monday What do we mean by an honest grocer? 
Tuesday Can you tell some good ways of displaying 
fruit and vegetables? 


Wednesday Stories of Civil War heroes. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Same as above. 


NATURE STUDY 


First Week 
-Monday Study of the crow. 


Size, color, home. 
Tuesday Crow. 
Food, nest, habits. 
Wednesday Study of the blue-jay. 
Size, color, song, haunts. 
Thursday Blue-jay. 
Food, nest, characteristics. 
Friday Compare the crow and the blue-jay. 


Second Week 


Monday Study of the crocus. 

Bring the flowers to school for special observation 

Tuesday Continue study of the crocus. 

Wednesday Study of the violet. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday If possible, havea field excursion for observa 
tion of nature. Special attention to birds an 
flowers. 

If not possible, compare the crocus and the violet 


Third Week 


Monday Show stuffed specimens or pictures of th: 
meadow lark, red-winged blackbird, and yellow 
headed blackbird. Observe the appearance o 
each. Learn to recognize them. 

Tuesday Same as above, with rose-breasted grosbeak., 
cat-bird and summer yellow-bird. 

Wednesday Same as above, with summer tanager 
scarlet tanager and king-bird. 

Thursday Detailed study of the Baltimore oriole. 
Show specimen or picture. 

Friday Continue above. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Detailed study of the great horned owl. 
Show picture. 
Tuesday Complete above. 
Wednesday Recognition and naming of all birds 
studied. 
Thursday Same as above. Individual work. 
Friday Begin school garden. 
Soak nasturtium seeds. 
Plant some in window boxes. 
Watch germination. 


DRAWING 


First Week 


Monday Paint the iris (blue flag). 
Tuesday Paint the hyacinth. 
Wednesday Repeat above. 

Thursday Paint a spray of bleeding heart. 
Friday Repeat above. 


Second Week 


Monday Paint an apple-tree in blossom. 

Paint in mass with light dashes of green to show 
leaves. 

Tuesday Repeat above. 

Wednesday Spring landscape. Blue sky, green field. 
Add apple-tree in blossom. 

Thursday Same as above with a narrow path added. 
Press out the path with a dry brush or a clean 
cloth. 

Friday Repeat above. 


Third Week 


Monday Paint the red-headed woodpecker. 
Tuesday Paint an elm-tree. Foliage in mass. 
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Wednesday Paint a maple-tree. .Foliage in mass. 
‘Fhursday Paint a Baltimore oriole. 
Friday Paint a bunch of cherries. 


Fourth Week 
Monday ‘Paper cutting of an owl sitting on a branch. 
Tuesday Paint a waving flag. 
Wednesday Paint a soldier holding a gun. 
Thursday Paint, a design on squared paper (paper 
marked off into squares). 
Friday Same as above. 


SEAT WorRK 
First Week 

Monday Make a pair of gloves by drawing around 
the hand and fingers. Color, putting in a design 
or stripe across the backs. 

Tuesday Make pictures of three things that are red 
and three that are blue. 

Wednesday Cut out inch squares from colored paper 
and make designs by having the points touch. 

Thursday Draw and cut out two large market bas- 
kets of the same size. Paste handles together, 
also outer edges of the baskets, leaving an opening 
at the top. 
Cut out vegetables from colored paper and fill 
the basket by placing vegetables in the opening. 

Friday Give each child a month of May torn from a 
calendar. Cut apart the numbers and place in an 
envelope. 


Second Week 

Monday Pin up a large calendar showing the month 
of May. Give each pupil a large sheet of paper 
and let him make the month of May using the 
above cut up numbers. Decorate. 

Tuesday Give-each pupil a sheet of paper and eight 
words in script. Paste on the paper in the order 
shown upon the board. 

Wednesday Give each child a copy of his name on a 
large sheet of paper. Prick the letters. Then 
trace them. 

Thursday With pencil and paper pupils write their 
names, following a copy. 

Friday Same as above. 


Third Week 

Monday Give each pupil an envelope containing pic- 
tures of eight objects and slips containing their 
names. Place words under proper pictures. 

Tuesday Give each child an envelope containing 
several copies of each color name and other words 
which the color might describe. Place color name 
beside proper word as, blue sky, red apple, yellow 
dandelion, etc. 

Wednesday Give each pupil a card having four 
columns, at the top of each being a number, as 
2, 6, 3, 5. 
In each column place the required. number of 
lentils, seeds, pegs, etc. 

Thursday Same as above, only draw pictures of two 
eggs, six tops, etc. 

Friday Stick laying. Make an original border. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Make a booklet. On page 1 paste one of 
each thing chosen as one circle, one star, one heart, 
etc. On page 2, paste two of each, etc. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Same as above. 
ARITHMETIC 
First Week 
Monday Subtractions from 7. 
7—1,7 — 6, 7 — 5, 7 — 2, etc. 
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Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Simple problems involving subtractions 
from 7. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Pupils make up problems involving the above 
subtractions. 


Second Week 
Monday Number game. 
“T am thinking of two numbers that make 7.” 

“Are they 2 + 5?” 

“No, they are not 2 + 5.” 

“Are they 4 + 3?” 

“Yes, they are 4 + 3.” 
Tuesday Continue above game. 
Wednesday Combinations making 8. 

Use objects. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Same as above. 


Third Week 
Monday Same as above. 
Tuesday Simple problems involving above combina- 
tions. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Review all combinations through 8. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Have cards containing combinations (with- 
out answers). Show cards to the class rapidly, 
calling upon each pupil, in turn. See how many 
will not get caught. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Same as above. 

Thursday Fish game. Print the combinations on 
fish shaped cards. Place cards in a basket. See 
who can catch the most fish. 

Each pupil in turn draws a card. If he és 
able to give answer correctly, he may keep the 
fish, otherwise he must cast it back. 

Friday Continue fishing game. 


Music 
First Week 

Monday Teach by rote a May-basket song. Sing 
tune with “loo” and “ah.” 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Teach by rote a May-pole song. Work 
for sweet head tones. Enunciate words distinctly. 
Move lips freely. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete above song. 


Second Week 
Monday Teach by rote a song about a bird’s nest. 
Tuesday Continue above. L 
Wednesday Complete above song. © 
Thursday Teach by rote a flower song. 
Friday Complete above song. 


Third Week 
Monday Teach by rote a bird song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above song. 
Sing the song by phrases. 
Let boys sing the first phrase, girls the second, etc. 
Thursday Teach another bird song. 
Friday Complete above song. 


Fourth Week . 
Monday Teach by rote a soldier song. 
Tuesday Complete above song. 
Wednesday Teach a Decoration day song. 
Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete above song. 


(Continued on page 315) 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges od private Saad, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOw. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 











EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Modern Service, our {7th year manual, tells how to improve applications. Sent free to teachers within 300 miles. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.—WELLES BLDG., WILKESBARRE, PA. 


Save time by writing your address above and returning to nearest office. 











Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS. sake ENCY =a st gay Ty Gi 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, rim: , Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
31306, Sup Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 








Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Oritie, 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE oy mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 


garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
sesvenes THAT & covet 
you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ALB TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


s good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° 822°2":soton se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency * sew yom” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges 
schools in - rts of the 
Advises parents cheut ocheds 








, public and private 
W. M. PRATT, Manager 
This is an age of epocialints — it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 


The School and College Bureau St: cs. Feston'ts 


with us for a better position. We personally recommend our members after a careful investigation. 








NOTES 


CITY SCHOOL CIRCULAR NO. 30 


In answer to an inquiry, Commissioner 
Claxton states his position on the so-calle«| 
“‘six-and-six”’ plan, as, follows: 

The reasons for grouping the twel\ 
years of elementary and secondary schoo! 
ing into six years of elementary and si 
years of high school are very numerous. | 
know no valid reason for the present pla 
of eight and four. My suggestion is tha 
there should be six years of elementar 
school and six years of high school, th 
high-school period being divided into tw: 
sections of three years each; the firs 
three years might be called junior hig! 
school, the second three years senior hig! 
schooi. These are some of the reasons 

1 The beginning of the adolescen 
period comes for most children betwee 
the ages of twelve and thirteen. Childre: 
entering school at six years and attending 
regularly, finish the sixth grade at thi 
time. This, the beginning of adolescenc: 
marks the transition from childhood to 
youth. 

2 Any careful study of! schools i 
various parts of the country will reveal 
the fact that children now mark time to : 
large extent through the seventh ani 
eighth grades. This is especially tru 
where the methods of the elementar) 
schools are carried through these and th: 
children are taught by women grad 

teachers. With a sixth year elementary) 
school it would be easily possible to pro 
mote the teachers with the children fron 
grade to grade, thus gaining the larg: 
value that comes from teachers and chil 
dren remaining together until the teache: 
knows the needs of the children, thei: 
strength, their weakness, and can _ build 
intelligently on all the work of previous 
years. 

3 Beginning the high school with th 
seventh grade will make much easie: 
the departmental work which should be 
gin at least this low down. It will also 
make it much easier to begin work in such 
high-school subjects as foreign languages. 
constructive geometry, and real litera 
ture, at this point where they should be 
begun. The study of languages, es 
pecially of modern languages, should be 
begun in a practical way before children 
have passed the time when they can learn 
in this way. This plan will also make it 
possible to introduce manual training, 
domestic science, and various forms of 
vocational work two years earlier than 
they are now begun. It is easy to sec 
the advantage of this. 

4 Our secondary school work is now 
at a great disadvantage as compared with 
the work done in the Gymnasium and 
Realschulen in Germany, the Lycees ot 
France, and the so-called public schools 
of England. By giving six years to the 
high school, the boys and girls who go to 
college may easily have, on admission to 
college, a much larger amount of mathe 
matics, languages, and other subjects 





H. E. KRATZ, Manager, 21 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III, 


than they now have. I feel quite sure 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and hel sl business. Some of the very best and most successful educatgrs in public 


agencies are managed by 


le, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





that by an arrangement of this kind and 
a little more care in the preparation and 
selection of teachers you may gain for 
most children two years in the twelve. 

5 The division of the high school into 
two sections of three years each will make 
easier a second differentiation of work at 
the end of the first three high school 
years. 

6 At present only about one-fourth of 
he children enter the high school. The 
compulsory school age in most States 
orresponds quite closely with the ele- 
nentary school period. Parents and chil- 
dren are thereby confirmed in the idea 
hat the elenentary education is all that 
is meeded. Besides, the break between 
he elementary school and the high school 
it this time suggests leaving school and 
makes it easier. If the break came at 
twelve or thirteen the great majority of 
children would be in the high school, doing 
high-school work under high-school condi- 
tions, when reaching the limit of the 
compulsory attendance age. For this 
reason, I believe a much larger number 
of them would remain for more high-school 
work than now enter the high school. 

In many towns and in some cities the 
high-school buildings are now so few that 
many children must live inconvenient 
distances from them. The plan sug- 
gested would justify more high school 
buildings and thus make them more 
convenient to all children. 


HIGH PRESSURE DAYS 


Men and women alike have to work 
incessantly with brain and hand to hold 
their own nowadays. Never were the 
demands of business, the wants of the 
family, the requirements of society, more 
numerous. The first effect of the praise- 
worthy effort to keep up with all these 
things is commonly seen in a weakened or 
debilitated condition of the nervous sys- 
tem, which results in dyspepsia, defective 
nutrition of both body and brain, and in 
extreme cases in complete nervous pros- 
tration. It is clearly seen that what is 
needed is what will sustain the system, 
give vigor and tonic to the nerves, and 
keep the digestive and assimilative func- 
tions healthy and active. From personal 
knowledge, we can recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for this purpose. It acts 
on all the vital organs, builds up the whole 
system, and fits men and women for these 
high-pressure days. 


AMERIGAN CONSERVATORY 


Offers modern courses in all departments of 
Music and Dramatic Art. Superior faculty 
of seventy-five. Diplomasand Degrees. Many 
free advantages. 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of five weeks, from June 29th to Aug. Ist, 
1914. Recitals, Lecture Courses by eminent 
educators arranged for the special needs of 
teachers. Twenty-eighth season. Catalog 
and Summer Session prospectus mailed free. 
JOHN H. HATTSTEEDT, President 
626 Kimball Hall, Chicago, II. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 
623 S$. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N | 


ACENCY 











Write us what you want. MARION. IND 
. " 


Free Literature. Address 








It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
rot . for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
cHA LES MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 35th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and satiataiie. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
NO ADVANCE FEE teachersingreat demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


- C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. 

















western Positions for Teachers 


For nay Depestment of —_ wed in Chote, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Idaho, Washington, Wyomi 
Kansas, North Dakota, braska, California, Montana, Nevada and New Mexico. Asp 
lishers of Cate ROCKY MUNI TAIN N TEACHERS? AGEN JY PY SCHOOL DIRECTURICS,”’ we are in touch 
with nearly all the Schools in : -hese Sixtcen States. WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET. Our booklet 

‘How to Apply for a School’’ with Laws of Certification of Teachers of the Western States, Free to Members or 
sent id for Fifty Centsin Stamps. MONEY pors 
REFUNDED IF aa SATISFIED. proms =e 


. RUFFER, Manager ROCKY M7 TEACHERS: 


Th tein A in 
*M4ocky Mountain Kegion WA eT TE ee 














SS ———— oe, 














The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








16 Steinway Halt 
irst "Nat onal Bank Bidg 
Battie ore, Md.—M ey Bidg 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency sz 


Spokane, Wash 


THE AGENCY WITH THE‘SSHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 





25th YEAR 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass 317 Masonic Temple, Denver Col. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

1847 U Street, Washin , D.C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal 

28 E. Jackson Blod., C. icago, Tu. 343 Douglas Bi'g., Los Angeles, Cat. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


THE LEADING WESTERN AGENCY 


For eleven years we have been filling Western positions. Our 
services are definite, aggressive, reliable. Registration permanent. 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Denver, Colorado 
THE THREE PRIZE PLAYS 


THE MAGIC TRUNK, by Annie MILEs, for children of about twelve. 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS, by JOSEPHINE Kroan, for children of ten and-younger. 

ROBIN HOOD AND THE WIDOW’S THREE SONS, by Perry Gorneav, for 
children of high school age. 




















These th ook he competition off rama Leagu hicago, and 
acted to Neary tly ; ee in eas —— +t An! 2 25 cents aia Patani 
DRAMA LEAGUE OF CHICAGO, 840 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IL 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The “Visiting” Day 


It often seems to the outsider that teachers, as a pro- 
fession, profit singularly little from observing one another 
or from the meetings and institutes, which are at least 
as numerous as those of other professions. Certainly 
there is a good deal of aimless and profitless “visiting 
schools” among teachers. For one teacher who has a 
definite plan in her mind when she sets out on her visits, 
who knows where her work is weak and where the ideas of 
some other teacher might help her, there are a dozen who 
make the visits perfunctorily because it is their turn and 
dismiss the matter from their minds as soon as possible. 
Perhaps the superintendent of these latter teachers is 
more to be blamed than they. He should know their 
weaknesses and require a report of their visits on the basis 
of this particular subject. Very often, however, he is too 
busy to do this, or it has not occurred to him to do so. If 
the teacher would give the subject some thought herself, 
she would probably find him ready to meet her more than 
half way with suggestions. Here is a plan in operation in 
Decatur, Ill., which any group of teachers, with the co- 
operation of their principal or supervisor, could try, and 
which certainly sounds as if it would be productive of 
excellent results. Early in October a schedule is arranged 
whereby the new teachers, and such experienced teachers as 
desire, may visit the best work in the system in company 
with the supervisor of elementary grades. 

“A group of four or five meet at a given school,” says the 
supervisor, “visit the class-rooms, then spend an hour in 
discussion of the work seen. Another school is visited in 
the afternoon, and a discussion follows. Occasionally the 
classes visited are dismissed so that their teachers may take 
part in the discussion. A brief report is sent in to the office 
during the next fortnight by each teacher who has visited, 
in which is stated the most profitable outcome of the 
visiting day. These are summarized and the summary 
distributed to all teachers interested, becoming a perma- 
nent contribution to our school records.”’ 





A Question of Personality 


Did you ever know a teacher whose influence in the 
school-room seemed to be of the most potent and happy 
description, yet whose room exhibited every form of dis- 
order if she left it fora moment? It is an easy test to apply 
if one wishes to know just the kind of influence one is 
exerting, and the result is often humiliating. There isa type 
of person who, by sheer vivacity of temperament, seems to 
dominate the people among whom he may find himself, but 
whose personality leaves singularly little mark the moment 
it is withdrawn. Often such persons are most delightful 
and we court their society even when we know perfectly 
well for how much or how little it counts. But they do 
not, as a rule, make the best_teachers. They are apt to 
over-stimulate the child and carry it along with little exer- 
tion for the time being, yet leave it, in the end, very much 
as they found it, or even with lessened powers of application. 


They are usually extremely popular, but not loved. The 
have little influence on manners or morals, although the 
may themselves be most exemplary in both respects. | 
is a little hard to explain where .the fundamental lack i 
such natures is. Perhaps they have too facile an optimisn 
perhaps their sense of proportion has never been develope: 
whatever the cause, they have not that influence over thei: 
pupils that, by every token, it seems they ought to expect 





Going-to-the-Sun 


On the front cover of this magazine is the picture « 
a very interesting mountain in Glacier National Park, 
which the teachers who go to the St. Paul convention thi 
summer will have excellent opportunities to visit. Th 
curious name of the mountain arises from an Indian legenc, 
which runs somewhat as follows: 

Many, many years ago Sour Spirit, the Creative Spiri 
among the Blackfeet Indians, descended to earth from his 
lodge in the Sun and instructed his people in many usefu! 
arts. He showed them how to corral the buffalo and drive 
them over the face of the cliff to their death, when meat was 
needed to dry for winter use. He showed them how to 
tan hides, how to build the tepee to shelter them from th: 
weather, and, in fact, how to do all those useful thing 
which make life on the earth comfortable and happ) 
When his work among the Indians was finished he returne: 
to his home in the Sun, but on that day a wonderful thin; 
happened, for Sour Spirit turned to stone and left hi 
face where all men may see it to this day. A certaii 
mountain bears on its form a gigantic countenance, like th: 
face of a silver dollar, and the Indians call it Mahtahpe 
Ostooksis, or the face of Sour Spirit who went to the sun 
Ever since men have called the mountain, “‘Going-to-the 
Sun.” 





Your Part 


Another school year is practically completed, for fe\ 
teachers present anything new, at least in principle, in th: 
month of June. Primary Epucation has honestly trie: 
to help you to make the past months of teaching a success 
Every one of its contributors writes largely from the desir: 
to encourage and assist younger and less experienced teach 
ers. In spite of adverse criticism the editor is convince: 
that there is a genuine esprit de corps among teachers, a! 
though it may not manifest itself in spectacular fashior 
Will you not, then, you who are a reader of these pages 
remember that you also have your part to play in thi 
entente cordiale? If you go away on your vacation leavin 
your subscriptions unpaid, the magazine, and through i 
the contributors, must suffer. This is hardly fair, even : 
the oversight is a purely thoughtless one on your part 
We therefore ask that you will attend to this matter i 
order that every one connected with Primary Epucation 
whether reader or contributor, may finish the year w it! 
satisfaction. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 


Webster's 
New Standard 
Dictionaries 


Are sold on merit only! 











and are not to be confounded 
in any way with the Webster 
Dictionaries sold by the 
Merriam Co., the American 
Book Co., or other publishers. 


. 


We Invite Comparison 





Send for our FREE booklet, 
“Key to Successful Diction- 
ary Work.” 


LAIRD & LEE, PUBLISHERS 


(INCORPORATED ) 
1733 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE HOTEL VAN RENSSELAER 
15 to 19 East 11th St., New York, 

In the Heart of Historical Washington Sq. District. 
A quiet refined neighborhood a few minutes away 
from theatre and shopping district. 

$1.00 for room with use of bath 
$1.50 4 “* private bath 
Board very reasonable 


We Cater 
To Teachers 








Write for circular JOHN HARRIS, Manager 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 15 to August 11 


Kindergarten Course ‘ 
All icioenesten subjects. Montessori Methods. 
Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years. 


Primary Course 

oneal Methods. Primary Methods. Handwork, 
Credits applied on regular Primary course. Resident 
dormitory adjoining College. 

For full information address 








Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 
MRS. W. S. BRACKEN, [resident 
SUMMER TERM—JUNE 29 TO AUGUST | 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art. 
Special terms. Correspondence invited. 
Address the Registrar for Catalogue 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Learn At H 


G 




















(Continued from page 311) 


WRITING 
First Week 
Monday Capital letter “I.” 
Tuesday Word “In.” 
Wednesday Word “Inch.” 
Thursday Capital letter “J.” 
Friday Word “Jump.” 


Second Week 
Monday Word “Jennie.” 
Tuesday Word “James.” 
Wednesday Capital letter “M.” 
Thursday Word “Mamie.” 
Friday Word “Mary.” 


Third Week 
Monday Capital letter “O.” 
Tuesday Word “One.” 
Wednesday Word “Once.” 
Thursday Capital letter “Q.” 
Friday Word “Queen.” 


Fourth Week 
Monday Capital letter “T.” 
Tuesday Word “Tree.” 
Wednesday Word “Three.” 
Thursday Capital letter “U.” 
Friday Word “Una.” 


THE GREGG SUMMER NORMAL 


The growing emphasis being placed 
upon commercial education in public 
and private schools is developing a more 
and more pronounced demand for teach- 
ers technically trained in the particular 
subjects of that course. Gregg School 
has felt this demand keenly from schools 
and teachers, hence the Summer Normal 
session was established to give instruction 
in technique and methods — which em- 
braces both primary and advanced work 
in the psychology and pedagogy of Gregg 
Shorthand, Rational Typewriting, Office 
Training, Business English and Corre- 
spondence. 

A feature of the Summer Normal Course 
will be the Gregg Teacher’s Certificate, 
granted under Mr. Gregg’s signature to 
all who successfully pass the examination. 

The Normal session, which will open 
June 2 and continue six weeks, will be 
held in the new home of Gregg School on 
the entire tenth floor of t=. magnificent 
Tower Building, Madison Street and 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. The large 
lake-breeze-swept rooms, freedom from 
the noise of elevated trains and vehicular 
traffic, every convenience for the comfort 
of teachers, a magnificent view of Lake 
Michigan — Gregg School offers an ideal 
environment for the study of the advanced 
teaching methods which have made Gregg 
School famous throughout the world. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 

FREE | Send us a list of the Names and Addresses 
of Your Pupils and we will send you Free 
ten handsome Post Cards. School children and teachers 
wanted to act as our agents. 
POST CARD DISTRIBUTING CO. 
725-729 Arch Street - Philadelphia, Penna. 





POSTER WORK IN 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


PRICE LIST OF PATTERNS 
Balloon Poster Patterns 


Soap Bubble Poster Patterns........... 25c. 
Hallowe’en Poster Patterns ............ 25c. 
Hiawatha Poster Patterns............. 25e, 


Thanksgiving (Historical) Poster Patterns 2. 
Santa Claus and His Helpers Patterns 


Santa Claus on His Way Patterns...... 25c. 
The Shepherds and The Wise Men Poster 
CNG Sas vkntaked ake oan eee 25c. 
Ski Tournament Poster Patterns ....... 25c. 
Eskimo Poster Patterns.............. 25c 


The Little Veterans (for February Poster) 
Patterns 

Chicken Little (Illustrated border) 
ern rrr 25c. 


Song of the Wind (Illustrated) Patterns 
The Wind and the Sun (Illustrated) 
PR tadbdsevaxsanbasdccavcused 25c. 
Story of th. Easter Rabbit (Illustrated) 
Patter’. 


Gardening Poster Patterns ............. 25c. 
Bird Poster (Telephone post pattern only) 

May Pole Dance Poster Patterns ....... 25c. 
Circus Parade Poster Patterns.......... 25c. 
Background for Circus Parade Patterns 25c. 
Entire Set of Patterns for ............ $3.25 


(Stamps Not Accepted) 
A book, “Poster Work in Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades,” will be ready for publication 
by July 1, 1914. Price, $1.25. 


Agents wanted for summer months to sell the 
above at Instituies and summer schools. 


For particulars address 
JOHANNA HOLM 
340 OLIVE STREET, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 


TEAGHERS Wis! vcs REST 
and QUIET in country on a farm—$6 per week. 
Mrs. H. H. Johnson, Broad Cove, Lincoln Co., Me. 








HAND MARKED STATIONERY 


Your character is judged, your social rating is established 
a'»solutely with — friends and acquaintances through 
correspondence, by the appearance and individuality of 
your stationery. Special — To introduce our high grade 
line of Hand Marked Papers, we will for a limited time 
offer a few patrons in each vicinity a neatly boxed quire 
of our finest Linen paper stamped with your monogram 
with envelopes to match at absolute cost. Write for 
sample to-day. 
WESTERN ENGRAVING AND STATIONERY COMPANY 

Eng. Dept. St. Joseph, Michigan 


1C EACH 


MAGIC LANTERN 
PICTURES 


Thousands of them, for 





school instruction and home 
entertainment. 
Send for our list and 


catalogue of the 


KENOPTICON 


PHANTOSCOPE MFG, COMPANY 


702 Bond Building 





Washington, D.C. 
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Nature and bird study—Ashland School, Denver, Col. 








Do you realize what you can 
teach with a Victor in the school? 


Do you appreciate what a necessary part of the school equipment |E 
the Victor is—how useful it is every hour.of every day, in every 
branch of school work? 

You can get an idea of its immense educational value from the 
fact that with a Victor you can teach such things as these: 














Music Appreciation Music History Tones of 
Literature of Music Expression Folk Song Counterpoint Orchestral 
Interpretation Language Ballad Antiphonal Instruments 
Tone Quality, Ear Training Art Song Mediaeval School 
Voices Trill National Songs Classic Violin Viola 
Phrasing Roulade Nationality Romantic Violoncello 
Diction Portamento Customs Modern Double Bass 
| ; Harp Flute 
Music Form A ts for Piccolo 
March Waltz Bouree Games and Skips Clarinet 
Rondo Fugue Suite Folk Dancing Bassoon Oboe 
Minuet G-votte Marching Drills Trumpet 
Sarabande Overture © Calisthenics Dancing or Cornet 
| onata Symphony Penmanship Rhythms English Horn 
J French Horn 
Reading Opera Trombone 
English Stories Grand Opera Opera Buffa Tuba Bells 
Public Speaking Light Opera Oratorio Tympani — 


Doing such a great and varied work, it is easy to under- 
stand why the Victor is now in actual daily use in the 
schools of more than 1100 cities— 
and more being added every day. 





Write for the complete list of cities using 


Victor XXV the Victor in the schools, together with 
aah mod ere e om photographs showing the Victor in actual 


Tn. horn can be somaved use, 

and the instrument securely jucational Departmen’ 
locked to protect it from dust Ed P 
and promiscuous use b 


sponsible people. — Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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